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COMMUNISTiDISSENSIONS 


JAPAN TIMES 
12 October 1972 

China’s Nuclear Policy 

China’s scornful ?buse of the U.S.-Soviet nuclear arms agree¬ 
ment and general efforts to block international disarmament 
efforts in the United Nations can only be interpreted as an at¬ 
tempt to justify its own development of nuclear weapons. Pe¬ 
king’s policy certainly contributes nothing to world peace. 

Almost immediately after ceremonies were held last week 
in the White House—attended by President Richard Nixon and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko—to mark the signing 
oFthe agreement, China sounded off in the U.N. China opposed 
the general view that the agreement, although limited in scope, 
Was a significant step toward disarmament and toward avert¬ 
ing a nuclear war. Under the pact, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union will limit the number of defensive missiles and freeze 
the number of offensive missiles at their present levels for five 
years. , 

Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua, 1 in his na¬ 
tion’s first policy speech to the General Assembly, stated that 
the U.S.-Soviet agreement “can by no means be regarded as 
a step toward nuclear disarmament. On the contrary, this 
marks the beginning of a new stage in the Soviet-U.S. nuclear 
arms race.” 

He condemned the agreementjor not accomplishing the ulti¬ 
mate goal—total disarmament—in one step, rather than accept 
the fact that such an aim can only/be accomplished gradually. . 

But nothing pleases Peking. Mr. Chiao was equally scathing 
In his attack against a Soviet proposal—supported by U.N. Sec-/ 
retary General Kurt Waldheim—to start preparations for a, 
world disarmament conference. The Chinese official said that 
a world disarmament conference would become only an “Empty- 
Talk Club which would indulge in far-ranging rambling dis¬ 
course without solving any practical problems.” 

> Unfortunately, the United States also rejected the proposal 
because such a conference would not be helpful “to the real 
.task of developing the techniques and mutual confidence in¬ 
volved in limiting and reducing armaments.” It is our opinion 
that any. effort, even with only a remote chance of success, is 
■worth making because the horror of nuclear warfare remains a 
•Constant threat. 

• Mr. Chiao restated his nation’s hard-line nuclear policy which 


in essence excludes any cooperation internationally to reduce 
this danger. “China is making nuclear tests under compulsion,” 

, Mr. Chiao said. And he added that “China is ready at any time . 
to stop all her nuclear tests,.but only on the day the nuclear 
•weapons of the nuclear superpowers are completely prohibited 
;and thoroughly destroyed and not before.” . . 

It is very apparent that China intends to stay outside of any 
world movement working toward nuclear disarmament for some 
•dime to come. And its reasons are obvious if questionable. 

It is forecast that China may require decades to catch up 
with the Soviet Union and the United States in nuclear arma- 
'ments and that it will not be interested in talking disarmament 
■ until it reaches parity. * 

- . At this moment, its nuclear armaments, although deadly, 
are meager in comparison., Military analysts believe China has 
; two dozen medium-range ballistic missiles aimed toward Soviet 
• forces along its border, and the capability to deliver nuclear 
bombs by aircraft. Also, it is felt that China almost certainly 
has a small number of nuclear intermediate-range missiles that 
could reach as far as Moscow. 

It is known that China is working on an intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missile (ICBM), which when completed could bring all 
of Asia and the United States into range. Once the first Chi¬ 
nese ICBM splashes down in the ocean, China will be able to ■ 
engage in “big power” nuclear diplomacy with as yet unknown 
consequences for Asia and the world. ‘ 

Certainly, this is one of its main aims in building a nuclear 
arsenal along with the aim of countering the Soviet threat along ; 
its borders. It has not given up its dream of world domination. . 
It wants a nuclear punch to promote this objective. At the same 
time, China—now extremely active in the world again— sees the 
need to match as much as possible the nuclear power of the j 
U.S. and the Soviet Union and to balance its military strength 
against Japan’s economic supremacy. 

It would be unrealistic to hope that at this time China would 
agree to any formula to restrain its development of nuclear l 
weapons. But other nations are beginning to become aware of 
their awesome responsibilities and the need to take the first 
steps toward disarmament. China may some day also accept 
this necessity We hope it will be soon. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
l£ October 1972 

Soviet Aide in Border Talks 
;Anri ?nvoy Return to China 

: PEKING, Oct. 17 (France- 
( Presse) — The chief Soviet 
delegate to the Chinese So¬ 
viet frontier talks, Deputy 
, Foreign Minister Leonid I„ Ilyi- 
< chev, and the Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador, Vasily S. Tolstikov, re¬ 
turned here/today by special 
plane after a three-month 
absence. 

They were greeted at the air- 
, port by Deputy Foreign Minister 
Yu Chan, the chief Chinese ne- 
; gotiator, and the heads of Eas¬ 
tern European diplomatic mis- ! 
■ sions. 

Unlike previous years, Mr. 
Ilyichev and Mr. Tolstikov did 
not attend the National Day 
celebration here on Oct l.They 
left during the second week of 
July, and indications are that, 
the frontier negotiations have 
marked time since then. , 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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; : Censor button 
on worid-TV? 

By Charlotte Saikowski ’ 

Washington 

One day Americans will flick on their 
television sets and view the progress of 
harvesting in Soviet Kazakhstan. Across the 
ocean Britons will sit in their living rooms to 
see a sumo wrestling match in Tokyo while 
Russians rush home from work to watch 
"The Dick Cavett Show.” 

A fanciful idea? 

Not when television broadcasting by space 
"satellite directly into home receivers be¬ 
comes a reality, and that is expected to lie in 
little more than a decade. 

' As the age of such satellite TV commu¬ 
nication approaches, however, a storm of 
controversy is gathering around the issue of 
censorship. In essence, the Communist coun¬ 
tries and many developing nations want the 
right to stop programs at their origin. The 
United States, believing that there has to be a 
free marketplace of ideas in the world, 
staunchly advocates an unfettered flow of 
information across nationaLboundarjes. 

The first serious confrontation -over "the 
issue will take place at a UNESCO confer- 
. ence this week. 

There can be two kinds of television 
' broadcasting from outer space. One is from a 
satellite to a community TV receiver. The 
technology for that already exists. This does 
not raise national hackles, however, because 
a community receiver is controlled by the 
state, and the state must release any pro-. 
. gram beamed from abroad. 

Broadcasts also can be transmitted 
directly into augmented receivers in the 
.home. It is prohibitively expensive to have 
such receivers now, but by 1985 technology is 
expected to be advanced to a point where 
signals can bypass the ground transmitters 
and be sent directly into ordinary sets. 

That is where the problem arises. 

Not surprisingly, the Soviet Union, which 
manipulates its news media for political ends 
and fears the penetration of Western ideas, 
seeks maximum control over satellite broad¬ 
casting into homes. It now has before the 
United Nations, a draft international con¬ 
vention governing such broadcasts. 

The proposal makes transmission of com¬ 
mercials possible only by mutual agreement 
anfl excludes any material which propagan¬ 
dizes ideas of war, racial hatred, or immoral¬ 
ity, or is aimed at interference in another 
nation’s domestic affairs or foreign policy. It 
also establishes the tenet of prior consent — a 
state could broadcast only with the agree¬ 
ment of the receiving state — and gives a 
country the right to destroy a satellite 


anywhere in outer space to stop illegal 
‘television broadcasts of which it is the object, 
r. These, of course, are sweeping principles 
that would enable Moscow to interdict vir¬ 
tually anything it wished. 

Not only the Marxist Russians are 
aroused over the issue, however. Third-world 
countries are also concerned. 

Many of them view a "free flow of 
information” as only one way, and they fear 
cultural and political domination by the U.S., 
other Western countries, or even the Soviet 
Union, which at present have the technology, 
to send, while the developing nations can only 
receive. 

It can be assumed, for instance, that Hindu 
Indians would not want to watch a Spanish 
bullfight and that Ifcaliav s or Peruvians would 
resent programs ad<- mating birth control. 

Hence the dev sloping nations say there 
must be provisions regarding their cultural 
integrity and political independence. 

At this juncture there is no early prospect 
that the far-reaching Soviet draft in the UN 
will be adopted. It has been referred to a 
working group and will not come up for 
consideration in the Outer Space Committee 
and the General Assembly until 1974, so the 
U.S. has more than a year’s breathing space 
to work out alternative proposals. 

UNESCO, meanwhile, also has a draft 
declaration which, although it is more moder¬ 
ate than Moscow’s proposed convention, 
nonetheless is unacceptable to the U.S. 
Sponsored by the third-world countries, it, 
too, establishes degrees of prior consent for 
satellite broadcasting into homes. 

The U.S. would like to persuade UNESCO 
to postpone consideration of its declaration 
until it can be studied by the UN Outer Space 
Committee. It argues that satellite tech- 
nology has not yet been fully developed and 
that the relevant issues have been discussed 
only by private experts in UNESCO, whereas 
governments should have an opportunity to 
study them. 

This strategy aimed at postponement has 
sparked a sharp broadside from Dr. Frank 
Stanton of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tern, who wants the U.S. to take a firm stand 
against the UNESCO declaration. He regards 
the document as a direct challenge to 
freedom of speech and communication and 
feels the State Department Is temporizing on 
the issue. 

Washington replies that it v/ill vote against 
the UNESCO proposal, which is likely to be 
overwhelmingly adopted. But it prefers a 
deferment of the issue because a vote at this 
time would accord the declaration a status it 
does not now enjoy as governments rushed to 
get on the bandwagon of support for it. 

For the Americans, the legal and other 
problems involved are extremely complex. 

The First Amendment, for one, prohibits a 
j restraint on private broadcasts, and no treaty 
could supersede this amendment. 

Other questions also arise: What could the 
U.S. accept on the broadcasting of political 
propaganda? On the cultural or religious 
content of programs that might be offensive 
to another country? On commercial advertis¬ 
ing? Can a criterion of news accuracy be 
enforced? 

The U.S. intends to take a hard lock at these 
and other complexities of satellite broad¬ 
casting in time for a meeting of the UN 
working group in June, 1973. By then other 
governments, too, may have a clearer idea. 

Meanwhile, the Dick Cavetts and Walter 
Cron kites can be mulling over how to amuse 
or inform or educate what will soon be a 
2 planetary audience. 
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SPECIAL , Brussels 
^(/"September 1972 


. SECRETS OF THE BLACK SEPTEMBER GROUP 


The bloody tragedy of September in Munich should not have 
come as a surprise. Several Western embassies and a lot of top 
men in corporations, banks, and business groups were reading as 
early as October 1970, in a confidential newsletter published in 
Belgium, about the establishment within certain Palestinian or¬ 
ganizations of a "Clandestine Central Committee for the Libera¬ 
tion of Palestine," otherwise known as the CCCLP, which was "de¬ 
termined to rely on both Peking and Moscow, but not to depend on 
either," and ready to fight on an international level. 

This newsletter, called " La Lettre de Bruxelles, " raised 
a few skeptical eyebrows in December 1971 and in January, March, 
and May 1972, when it announced, after the murder in Cairo of 
Jordanian Prime Minister Wasfi Tall, that the CCCLP had a handful 
of commandos backed by a vast network of support for its organi¬ 
zation of killers right here in our countries. At the time, the 
newsletter announced that the CCCLP would strike again whenever 
it looked as if there might be a return to peace in the Middle 
East. The same newsletter announced that pipelines would be sa¬ 
botaged — although of course it did not mention just where — 
like those last August in Trieste, as well as possible sabotage 
of vessels trading with Israel, whether they sailed from close or 
distant ports. 

And so Munich might have been expected, just as, at the 
time, the bloody incidents that marred the Olympic Games in Mexi¬ 
co might have been predicted. That time it was the South American 
"brother^' of the Palestinian terrorists who chose the same bloody 
device to attract international attention. 

We have conducted this inquiry and gathered all our data, 
but we have refrained from making judgments on the merits. We 
would simply point out that Israel has the right to demand guaran¬ 
tees for its security like any other state in the world, and that 
the Palestinian people have a "ight to justice, though they would 
perhaps already have got it were it not for the way the suffering 
of others is used and abused by certain "instigators" and "support 
systems" which see in other people's disappointments and disgust 
only a means of sowing bloodshed and disorder 

Birth of B1-ck September 

The tag "CCCLP" is not a formal one. Those who founded 
this secret committee 2 years ago simply came out of almost all 
the organizations then operating inside or outside Palestine: a 
dozen of so men of action, all of them under 35, all of them fed 
up with theoretical squabbles, all of them disillusioned with 
Marxism or with the extreme right, all of them adamant in their 
rejection of the compromises that would be dictated by any East- 
West entente in a kind of mini-Yalta on the Israeli-Arab level. 

It was agreed that each of them would remain a cadre or member in 
his original organization, and that each man's membership in the 
Committee would remain a secret, with his life as the guarantee. 

One of the founders of the committee that gave birth to 
Black September the following year early in the fall of 1971, 
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was Salah Khalaf, under his nom de guerre, Abou Ali Yyad. Until 
then, this one-eyed giant had commanded the OLP [Organisation pour 
la Liberation du Palestine Palestine Liberation Organization] 
shock-troops. He died in July 1971, in the Jerash caves under 
tire from Jordanian army troops. His sister, a kind of Passiona- 
ria devoted to the cause, immediately determined to avenge him, 
and made contact with several Of the secret committee's founders. 
Out of their meetings came the "Black September Hand," which a 
few weeks later signed the death-warrant for Wasfi Tall. It was 
called the Hand" because it followed the rules of all proper se¬ 
cret organizations: no cell had more than five members, and only 
one of those members had contact with one neighboring cadre. 

As early as 1971, this action group had a sizeable inter— 
national, network. For a year the leaders of the secret committee 
had taken advantage of their official functions within the old- 
line Palestinian organizations, which included missions to the 
several Arab countries as well as to Europe, to recruit on three 
levels: among Palestinians to build up chains of cells among the 

students, emigres, workers, etc., among the "Committees to Support 
Palestine," and among the Arab embassies, in the Arab League offi- 
ces all over the world, and also in the embassies and bureaux of 
of the Maghreb countries. 


This explains how Black September has been able to strike 
in London, Milan, Trieste, Hamburg, Cologne, Rotterdam, and in 
half a dozen other places over the past 10 months, pulling fif¬ 
teen or so assassinations, sabotage jobs, and kidnapings which, 
quite apart from the Munich affair, had already caused some 30 
deaths abroad and injured almost as many. 


Most of the leaders of Black September's 50 or 60 five-man 
commando groups were trained in Peking, Moscow, Algeria, East 

Korea over the past .5 to 6 years. They make up 
a kind of freemasonry which has no fixed center for a general 
S f t W , 1C j in P ar ^ explains why the organization is so parti- 

comm! , Hpi ar , d h t0 ^ get at * * ts , onl y psnmanent body is a coordinating 
committee, which apparently has as its top man one Ahmed Djebril, 

PTp n rr tim f offlc ® r in the Syrian army and longtime chief of the 
FLP LFront pour la Liberation de la Palestine ; Palestine Libera- 
i°n Front] general staff; he often uses the name Abou Jihad. 

, , For 24 months the Black September Hand has exploited all 

the wrangling and dissidence that have shaken the Palestinian 
organizations, which as of today have been reduced to only four 

foliow?ng”?Ie-Si-‘ ReCrUltlng WSS u "1“esti°nably helped by the 

nnttr , a "rS Na f? f H a w atmeh>s PPDLP [Front Populaire Democratique 
for thS P^eration de la Palestine; People's Democratic Front 
for l ! °L I ;’ 1 ° r : tl , neL Blank September says it is 

for a class approach" to Arab-Israeli and international problems) 

wo ' Wl S h Habbache's FPLP [Front Populaire.pour la Li- 

1 ® Palestine; People's Front for the Liberation of 
alestinej, it advocates direct action: plane highjacking, »se- 
M^riw e terrorism, etc. But Habbache, who has long been tied to 
Moscow, where he has been since 29 August, not since 5 September 
as reported elsewhere, last month came out in support of the 
prineipie of "reconversion" of the Palestinian groups into a po¬ 
litical united front," temporarily abandoning direct action. ? 

This led to a split of the FPLP, with Waddi Haddad, its chief of 
oreign operations, leaning toward Black September, and Ghassan 
Kanafani and Abou Chebab siding with Habbache and openly denounc¬ 
ing direct action. Last July, Kanafani was hit by a mysterious 
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attacker, variously reported to be in the pay of Israel or Jordan. 
But the truth was that Black September was issuing a cheap warn¬ 
ing to somebody who might betray what he knew of the secret com¬ 
mittee^ plans, particularly since his wife is Danish and, accord¬ 
ing to Black September, still clings to her Western principles. 

All those booby-trapped packages sent to Israel’s embassies 
and missions, or into Israel itself between November 1971 and 
February 1972 came from Black September, although it signs only 
the actions it considers important. 

Yasser Arafat, the boss of the official Palestinian organi¬ 
zations, knows enough about the strength the secret committee has 
built up to take a prudent attitude toward it. This is why he 
did not denounce the Munich murders. Naief Hawatmeh had done 
so in February 1972, when he criticized Black September for "spon- 
taneism.” He has shut up since, knowing full well what fate would 
befall him .should he fall from grace again. 

And finally, with El Fatah, the Black September Hand goes 
along with the idea of establishing a Jordan-Palestinian Repub¬ 
lic, and hence with abolishing the monarchy. 

With the remainder of the Islamic Fatah founded long ago 
by Amin el Husseini, the former Mufti of Jerusalem, the secret 
committee is bitterly hostile-to the lodges, and this adds to its 
hatred for Xing Hussein, who is an upper-degree member of the 
Scottish Rite masons in Great Britain. 

Black September and its ruling "hand” are not sworn vas¬ 
sals to Marxism, despite a certain flavor in their rhetoric. 

But no more are they part of the traditional Arab right, since 
their thrust runs against international capitalism as well. 

What is more, it is unquestionably this position outside the ex¬ 
pected patterns that enables the phoney fights between East and 
West to continue, thus threatening to cut short the existence of 
Black September. Gn both sides of the barricades^ the people who 
pull the strings would very much like to see the revolution, or 
several revolutions. Provided, thao is, that they are still 
pulling the strings. 

However, it is also the size and strength of the interna¬ 
tional backup systems whic h tf e secret committee enjoys which, 
paradoxically, threaten the survival of Black September. Because 
of a handful of "people of good will" won over in the West, the 
organization was apparently blinded to the degree of second- 
thought "decay" that had attacked the internationalist network 
it had coun 4 ^d on until now. Discreet though he recruiting 
effort was ‘thin the "support committees" set up in our coun¬ 
tries to "help Palestine, it was inevitable that these networks 
should have been infiltrated by informers who were far more in¬ 
terested in the ways their own movements could exploit Black Sep¬ 
tember: or even, in the case of pro-Soviet elements, in penetra¬ 

ting these networks so that, at the proper moment, they could 
commit "indiscretions" which would provoke police actipn. 

Be that as it may, here are some details about these other 
organizations. 

In France 

Here the rank and file support for Black September comes 
mainly from the remnants of the network of intellectuals, uni¬ 
versity people, progressive priests, and the like, who used to 
work for the Algerian FLN. There are several veterans from the 
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Jeanson apparatus, "Abbe" Robert Davezies, his friends in "Jeune 
Resistance," and the group led by Henri Curiel. Another is re¬ 
porter Paul-Albert Lentin, who in I960 and 1961 set up several 
secret contacts between Mr Bernard Tricot, then an adviser to 
President de Gaulle, and the secret apparatus of the Communist 
Party and the clandestine organization of the FLN on the other 
part. 

Under cover of exhibits organized in Europe in the summer 
of 1971 and called "Palestine Weeks," the secret committee did 
intensive recruiting for its own secret networks, particularly 
among members of "Secours Rouge," "Revolution," Lutte Ouvriere," 
"Ligue Communiste," the "Front des Jeunes Progressistes" (left- 
wing Gaullists), and in the left wing of the PSU [Parti Socialiste 
Unifies Unified Socialist Party], 

The secret committee's contact points in Paris includes 
La Librairie Palestininenne, at 24 Rue de la Reunion, the head¬ 
quarters of the magazine Africasia at 37 Rue de Bassano, the of¬ 
fices of the Arab League, etc. These contacts are invariably 
covered by missions for such official organizations as El Fatah, 
FPLP, FPDLP, etc. 

In Belgium 

There are drops at Brussels, Namur, Flawinne, and Fali- 
solle. Francis Dessart, the newsman and secretary-general of the 
Unified Socialist Front (which is allied with Krivine's Communist 
League) is not the last man to be in "sympathy" with the aims of 
Black September, 

In Italy 

Rome and Milan are two essential bases, opened in 1971 
with the direct backing of billionaire publisher Feltrinelli, It 
was he who brought into the circle attorney G.B. Lazagna, archi- 
techt Ciruzzi, Vittorio Togliatti (Palnu.ro* s nephew), and Maria 
Calimodio, Palmiro Togliatti*s ex-wife. Meanwhile in Milan, 

Arturo Schwartz, of the Trotskyite "Redis" group, knowingly or 
not, like all who had gone before him, offered his support to the 
Black September organization. 

In Switzerland 

Zurich and Lausanne are the two most useful centers for the 
"Coordinating Committee" run by Abou Jihad, under the cover of 
something called the "Committee for Support to Arab Palestine," 
and thanks to the systematic penetration of the Arab-Swiss Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In Great Britain 

It has been common knowledge for 2 years that 32 Labour 
MPs have been won over to the Palestinians, including Cristopher 
Mayhew and old syndicalist Margaret McKay. Some of these people 
even now support Black September. None of them, in any case, 
has spoken out against its action in Munich. However, it is 
Peter Hain, president of the Young Liberals, and his friends, 

Tariq Ali, >the well-known Pakistani, and Iraqi Fawzi Ibrahim, 
who bestir themselves most on hehalf of Palestinians tied in 
with Black September. The latter two have their own contacts 
with leftist circles in the IRA [Irish Republican Army]. 
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In the United. States 


The natural-born pillars of Black September are veterans 
ot the Weathermen,the Black Panthers, and sundry cadres from the 
Amencan-Arab university students* association. 

In Federal Germany 


The police had firm knowledge that the secret committee 
was actively recruiting, and had been for 2 years, among an 
Arab colony numbering almost 75,000, 3,500 of whom are natives 
o Palestine. But the fix was in from high places un til the 
Hamburg sabotage, the Cologne murders (6 Jordanians at a single 
stroke), and finally the Munich affair. There was continuing 
protection from the "Juso," the youth wing of the Social Democrat 
Party, and even on the party's executive council and that of the 
Liberal—Democrat Party, many of whose MPs are known to have 
backed the Algerian FLN networks, and, until early 1972, those 
the Palestinians. On the fringes, the "activists” in the 
anarchist "Baader Gang” maintained contacts with Black September 
until their group was broken up, and records seized by the police 
^ould have indicated the taking of a little more precautionary 
measures during the Olympic Games. 


The Terrorist Internationale and the Pipelines 

According to the testimony of several policemen, we find 
that on the first 2 days after the Games began, they had only to 
do their jobs, being on the alert for possible incidents, for 

Ju rta « n n< f ws f en and even some athletes to insult them and call 
them nazis. 1 Was this purposely done tc get a relaxation of 
security? 


As a whole, the Black September Hand belongs to a new 
errorist Internationale which owes allegiance to nobody, though 
it aoes maintain contacts with everybody. Several plane high- 

° ne tha ^ recentl y brought it $35 million, 
P" ,; ts drug trafficking, provide -• irregularly — financing 
for the organization. It has its contacts in the West, via Zu¬ 
rich, wit n other foreign groups: with the ALT [Turkish Libera- 
with the a tf K ? rd; *: sh faction of the same coloration, and 

Again throng 7 ? , in da f an > and with the Uruguayan Tupamaros. 

Again through Zurich, it has ties with one wing of the IRA, etc. 


The organization's arsenal is a mixed bag, 
stores of Palestinian organizations, mainly Fatah 
ample, some delayed-action grenades were made in 
Germany, and the submachineguns come from Prague. 


drawn from the 
• But, for ex- 
Zwickau in East 


1 ■ c P? "ext a ction p i anned has to do with the European pipe¬ 
lines, but, if they succeed, the ones in Iran and Saudi Arabia 

commandn^ f * Thls f s wh ^ last June and July three or four 

of / lv ® experts each slipped into those countries, and 

in Irai %"%** ** a?* ' / The man who heads the operation 

in Iran is called Mazin Abou Nirhi. We were unable to discover 

w ether that was his real name or a nom de guerre. For 9 weeks 

the Iranian secret police have been combing the country, hoping 

o catch him. In Europe, the oil companies have been on the 

" feh \banning of September, and their informants in- 

Blfck t Se n t UP h° rt K netW u rk ar t sweati "g ho find out which targets 
Black September has chosen for its pipeline strikes. 
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LES SECRETS DE 


"SEPTEMBRE 


n 


(La couvcrtiire. cctte scmainc) 


Le dramc sanglant do Munich. !c 6 scp- L un des f°n datcurs du Co mi l - 
icmhrc dernier, n’aurait pas du surpren-: « Septembre no r >> est -ssu^ 1 an^nee ,su , 

dre. Plusieurs ambassades occidentals et , yante, c est-a di ; 

dc nombreux dircctcurs dc societcs, ban- 1971, fut Sa ah. KhaUf de s ™ n ,™ f e 
ones ct groupes d’affaires ont pu lire des guerre Abou Ah Yyad Jusqu aiors ^e 
octobrc 1970, dans un bulletin confidcn- geant borgne commandc J 

tiel edite en Belgique, que venait d’etre les commandos de c u e de > ^ 
fonde. a Finterieur des organisations pa; succombc en nutlet 1) . < . ■ - ■ , a -i 
lestiniennes, un « Comite central clan-, de Jerasli. aux si 1 ■ sor te dc trissio-' 

dcstin pour la liberation de la Palestine »' mennes. Aubsilotsasa .se rt P ^ 
ouCCCLP « decide a s'appuyer a la fois naria devouee a la cause, dccida o 
su/Xkin ct Moscou. mais sans en de-1 yenger et prit c « n »« c ‘ av “ US '^^? S 
pendre ». et a mener son combat a fondateurs du Com e «™*• 1 * 

1'echcllc internationale. conc.l.abules est ne « La Ma n O Jiep 

Ce bulletin. « La Lettre de Bruxelles ». tembre noir "^“V^i^ndeWasfi 
a parfois souleve lc scepticisme lorsqu'en mames |JusUd, l suivant les 

decembre 197 janvicr, mars etma. 1972 ;; Ld d ^ s orga „ is at,ons secretes se- 

il annonga.t, a la suite de I assassinat au P”" c 'P eS ch ^ S u J ® ellule ne compte que 
Caircdu Premier mmistrejordamcn Was- i euses, cnaqi H’entre eux 

nT.ll.qucleCCCLPdisp^i.d'unpc.it cm, 

nombre d hommes de commandos, mais . 1 d - action disposait fin 1971 

d une vaste to.le de support pour son or- ; Le g oup .J m impor . 

gamsat.on de tueurs, dans nos pays. Et. June dirigeants du 

qu’il frapperait chaque fo.s que 1 on croi- : ^enuani , fjt / de leurs 

rail procheun retour a la_pa.x en Orient • Co^t^ au sejn des 0rga . 

arabe. Les sabotages d oleoducs y furent njsatjons c | ass j que s palestiniennes, e’est- 
annonces — sauf naturellement le bet de )el|rs missions dans les pays 

sir°venus n a' THette’enam’it dernier dJ arabes ou en Europe, pour recruter sur 
survenus a Ineste en aout dernier, oe . c6t c palestimen proprement 

meme que d eventueis sabotages sur des p constitl [ er d es chaines de cel- 

cargos commergant de pres ou de loin j u ,g S P mi )es etudiants, emigres, tra- 

avec Israel. , ivailleurs etc.; cote « Comites de sou- 

Mumch etait done previsible, comme ^ ^ )a p a i est j ne » ; enfin parmi les 

: ambassades arabes, bureaux de la Ligue 
i arabe dans le monde, et aussi bien dans 
les ambassades et bureaux des pays du 


I’avaient ete en leur temps, pour frap 
per I’opinion internationale, les incidents 
sanglants qui troublerent les Jeux Olym- 
piques de Mexico, par le fait des « freres » 
sud-americains du terrorisme palestinien. 

Nous avons pu reprendre et comple¬ 
ter ces enquetes sans vouloir porter de 
jugements sur le fond. En relevant sim- 


Maghreb. 

Ainsi s'expiique la fagon dont a Lon- 
dres, Milan, Trieste, Hambourg, Co¬ 
logne, Rotterdam, etc..« Septembre noir» 


lugements sur le tono. tn relevant snu- -j 1 : corn _ 

plement qu’Israel a le droit de reckoner a pu frapper ces dix dern _■ 

des garanties pour sa securite comme ; mettant une quinza ‘ ’ p r 

n'importe q J Eut au n,o„de. e, « arS’ESS- 


le peuple palestinien a droit a la justice, 
mais qu’il I’aurait peut-etre obtenue deja 
n’etait la fagon dont usent et abusent 
du malheur des autres certains « inspira- 
tcurs » et « reseaux de soutien » qui ne 
voient dans les deceptions et revokes 
d’autrui qu’un moyen de semer par lui le 
sang et le dcsordre. 

Naissance dc « Septembre noir » 

L’appellation CCCLP n'est pas for- 
melle. Ccux qui ont fonde ce Comite se- 


faire de Munich, avaient deja fait une 
trentaine de morts a I'etranger, et presque 
autant de blesses. 

La piupart des chefs des 50 ou 60 
commandos de cinq personnes dont dis¬ 
pose « Septembre noir » ont ete formes 
a Pekin, Moscou, Alger ou en Allemagne 
de 1'Est et Coree du Nord, ces cmq ou 
■ six dernieres annees. Us constituent une 
ij sorte de coilegialite qui n’a pas de centre 
; fixe ou siegerait un etat-major, ce qui 
permet de comprendre l’espece d’insaisis- 
Ao r^rfraniention Son seul organ* 


melle. Ceux qui ont fonde ce Comite se- j ^ b51i ^ derorg a n i S ation. Son seul organe 
cret, il y a deux ans, provena,ent sun- * a V. nent es f un « Comite de coordi- 


plement de presque toutes les formations j 
agissant alors en ou hors de Palestine : 
une douzainc d’hommes d’action de 
moins dc 35 ans, lasses des querelles 
theoriques. degus par lc marxisme ou par 
I’cxtremc-droitc, refusant les compromis 
que dictcrait line entente Est-Ouest dans 
tine sortc de petit Yalta a I’cchclle israelo- 
arabe. II fut decide que chacun rest era it 
cadre oil militant de son organisation 
d'originc. que son adhesion au « Co- 
mit6 » restcrait secrete et en serait res- 
ponsable sur sa vie. 


permanent est un « Comite de coordi¬ 
nation » dans lequel siege, vraisembla- 
blement comme haut responsable, Ah¬ 
med Djebril, ex-officier syrien, long- 
temps chef du « Front pour la libe¬ 
ration dc la Palestine - Commande- 
ment general » (FLP), et qui se fait sou- 
vent appcler Abou Jihad. 

La « Main dc Septembre noir » a pro¬ 
fit depuis 24 mois de toutes les ran- 
cccurs et dc toutes les dissidences qui 
ont secoue les Organisations palestinien¬ 


nes reduites a quatre Mouvements offi- 
ciels aujourd'hui. Le recrutement n a pas 
manque d’etre aussi facihte par la con- 
jonction suivante : 

_ avec le Front populaire democrati 
que pour la liberation de la Palestine 
(FPDLP) de Naief Hawatmeh, « Septem¬ 
bre noir » se prononce pour « une ap- 
prochc de classe » des problemes arabo- 
israeli ns et internalionaux; " i 

avec le Front populaire ou H’LP de 
Georges Habbache. il est partisan des 
actions direcles : detourncments d a- 
vions. terrorisme « selcctif ». etc. Mais 
G Habbache, depuis longtemps depen¬ 
dant de Moscou - il s’y trouve de¬ 
puis le 29 aout el non depuis le 5 sep¬ 
tembre comme on I a ccrit s est rallie 
en mars dernier au principe de la « re¬ 
conversion » des groupes palestiniens en 
« Front uni », politique, abandonment 
provisoirement Faction dirccte. Ce qui a 
suscite une coupure en deux du FPLP, 

I avec Waddi Haddad, son chef des ope- 
, rations extericures, basculant vers « Sep¬ 
tembre noir », ct Ghassan Kanafani et , 
Abou Chebab. sc rnngeant derriere Hab¬ 
bache, et condamnant ouverlement I ac- ■ 
tion directe. En juillet dernier, un mys- 
terieux attentat, impute a Israel ou a la : 
Jordanie, a frappe Kanafani. En realite 
t « Septembre noir » langait un avertis- j 
i sement sans frais a un personnage sus¬ 
ceptible de trahir ce qu'il connaissait i 
‘ des plans du Comite secret, d'autant I 
iquesa femme est danoise et. selon « Sep- > 
tembre noir », reste attachee aux pnn- 
‘cipes occidentaux. . ... -■' 

! La serie de cohs piegcs expedies aux 
I ambassades et missions d’Israel. ou en 
: Israel meme. entre fin novembre 19 
let fevrier 1972, depuis des villcs euro- | 
peennes, provenaient de « Septemore 
noir », qui ne signe cependant que les 
actions qui lui semblent importantes. 

Yasser Arafat, le « patron » des orga¬ 
nisations palestiniennes offictelles, con- 
nait asscz la force prise par le Comi e 
secret pour garder une attitude prudente 
a son egard. C’est pourquo, .I n a pas 
condamne l’attentat de Munich. Naief 
Hawatmeh i'avait fait en fevrier 1972, 
en critiquant « le spontaneisme » de 
« Septembre noir ». I! s est tu depuis, 
sachant fort bien le sort qui risque de 
Fatteindre. s’il recidivait. 
i _ Avec le Fath enfin. la « Main de Sep- 
! tembre noir » est d’accord pour I ins- 
! tauration dune Republtque J<3f dan °: 

; palestinienne, done pour 1 abolition de 

; la royaute. . . 

_ Avec les rescapes du Fath islami- 

que autrefois fonde par Amine El Hus- 
seini. I'ancien Mufti de Jerusalem, lc 
i Comite secret est vivement hostile mix 
logos,'cl ccci ajoute a sa haine du roi 
Hussein, qui appartient d un des degres 
du rite ccossais, en Grande-Brctagnc. 
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« Septembre noir » et sa « Main » 
direclrice ne sont done pas infeodes au 
marxisme, malgre unecertainc phraseolo- 
gie, mais ne le sont pas non plus a la 
droite arabe classique puisque le combat 
.vi§c aussi bien le capitalisme interna- 
jtional. C'est d'ailleurs sans doute cette 
| position hors des schemas dont vivent 
'et survivent les faux combats entre I’Est 
et I’Ouest qui risque d’ecourter I’exis- 
tence de « Septembre noir ». Des deux 
cotes de la barricade, les tireurs de fi- 
cellcs veulent bien « la » ou « des » 
revolutions. A condition qu’ils les con- 
trolent. I 

Mais c’est aussi i'importancc des re- 
scaux de souticn internalionaux dont be- 
ncl’icic le Comite secret qui. paradoxa- 
lemcnt, menace la survie dc « Septembre 
noir ». Pour quelques bonnes volontes 
sinceremcnt acquises cn Occident. I'Or¬ 
ganisation-n*a pas vu, semble-t-il, a quel 
point la toile « internationaliste » sur 
faquellc elle a jusqu’a present compte 
est « pourrie » d'arriere-pensees. Si dis- 
crct qu’ait ete le recrutement a I’inte- 
rieur des « Comites de soutien » fondes 
dans nos pays pour << aider la Pales¬ 
tine », il est inevitable que se soient in- 
filtres dans ces reseaux des « indica- 
teurs » qui s’interessent bien plus aux 
moyens dont. par « Septembre noir ». 
pourra profiter leur propre mouyement: 
ou meme, s’agissant d’elcmcnts pro- 
sovietiques, a la penetration de ces re¬ 
seaux pour, au moment voulu, com- 
mettre des « indiscretions » qui pro- 
voquent Paction de la police. 

Voici. quoi qu'il en soit. quelques pre¬ 
cisions sur ces reseaux. 

— En France, la base aidant « Sep¬ 
tembre noir » provient en majorite des 
anciens reseaux d’intellectuels. universi- 
taires. pretres progressistes, etc., qui au¬ 
trefois travaillaient pour le FLN algerien. 
Ainsi divers anciens du reseau Jeanson, 
« I’abbe » Robert Davezies, ses amis de 
« Jeune Resistance » et du groupe anime 
par Henri Ctiriel. Ainsi le journaliste 
Paul-Albert Lentin. qui en 1960-1961 fit 
diverses liaisons secretes entre M. Ber¬ 
nard Tricot, alors conseiller du presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle, d’une part, Pappareil 
secret du Parti communiste, et i’appa- 
reil clandestin FLN d’autre part. 

— Sous couvert des expositions orga¬ 
nises en Europe en ete 1971. et appe- 
lees « Semaincs pour la Palestine », le 
Comitc secret a recrute pour ses propres 
reseaux de soutien. Notam^ent aupres 
de « Secours rouge », « evolution ». 
« Lutte ouvriere », « ! gue commu¬ 
niste ». le « Front des jeunes progres¬ 
sist es » (gaullistes de gauche) et dans 
I’aile gauche du PSU. 

— Les points de contacts du Comite 
secret a Paris sont en particulier « La 
Librairie palestinienne ». 24 rue de la 


Rt 'non. ics Ioc-hix ■ Tvtie « Afri- 
casia ». 37 rue de Bassano. le bureau 
de la Ligue arabe. etc. Toujours sous 
couvert tfe missions au compte des Or¬ 
ganisations officielles, Fath, FPLP, 
FPDLP, etc. 

— En Belgique, a Bruxelles, Namur, Fla- 
winne, Falisolle. fonctionnent des boites 
aux iettres. Le journaliste et secretaire 
general du Front socialiste unirie (lie a la 
Ligue communiste de Krivine), Francis 
Dessart n’est pas le dernier a « sym¬ 
pathiser » avec les buts de « Sep¬ 
tembre noir ». 

— En Italie, Rome et Milan sont deux 
« bases » essentielles, ouvertes en 1971 
grace ;) I'appui direct de I’editeur mil- 
liardaire Feltrinelli, qui amena dans le 
« circuit » Pavocat G.B. Lazagna, Par- 
chitecte Ciruzzi. Vittorio Togliatti. neveu 
de Palmiro, et Maria Calimodio. ex- 
epotise de Palmiro Togliatti. Parallele- 
ment a Milan. Arturo Schwarz, du grou¬ 
pe trotskyste « Redis », sciemment ou 
non comme tous les precedents, a offert 
son appui a l’organisation « Septembre 
noir ». 

- En Suisse, Zurich et Lausanne sont 
les deux « centres » les plus utiles au 
« Comite de coordination » d’Abou Ji¬ 
had, sous Pabri du « Comite de sou¬ 
tien a da Palestine arabe », et grace 
au noydutage systematique de PAssocia- 
tion arabo-suisse. 

— En Grande-Brctagne, il est bien conmt 
depuis deux ans que trente-deux deputes 
travaillistes sont acquis aux Palcstinicns, 
dont Christopher Mayhew et la vieille 
syndicaliste Margaret McKay. Quelques- 
uns de ces personnages soutiennent jus- 
qu’a present « Septembre noir ». A.ucun 
n'a en tout cas condamne Paction de 
Munich. C’est cependant Peter Hain, 
president des jeunes liberaux, et ses amis 
Tariq Ali. le Pakistanais bien connu, et 
Faouzi Ibrahim, frakien, qui s’agitent le 
plus en faveur de Paiestiniens lies a 
« Septembre noir », ces (id x derniers 
ayant de leur cote des liahons dans les 
milieux gauchistes de PIRA. 

- Aux Etats-Unis, les piliers naturels de 
« Septembre noir » sont les veterans des 
Weathermen, des Black Pantherset divers 
cadres dc (’Association universitaire ame- 
ricano-araoe. 

— En AHemagne federate, la police sax ait 
pertinemment que le Comite secret recru- 
tait activernent depuis deux ans dans 
line colonie arabe de prds de 75.000 
personnes dont 3.500 sont des Paiesti¬ 
niens d’origine. Mais de hautes protec¬ 
tions jcuaient. aussi longtcmps que 
n'avaient pas eu lieu les sabotages dc 
Hamboiirg, les assassinats de Cologne > 
(six Jordaniens d'un coup), puis fina- 

i lernent Paffaire dc Munich. Protections 
permanentes parmi les « Jnso ». ou Jcu 
nesses du parti social-democralc. el ius- 
I 


que dans la direction meme du SPD et 
du Parti liberal-dcmocrate. oil foil sail > 
que de nombreux deputes soutenaient 
I autrefois les reseaux du FLN algerien. . 
et jusqu’au debut de 1972. ccux des ' 
Paiestiniens. En marge. Ics « activistcs » ; 
de I’anarchique « Bandc a Bander » 
entretenaient des contacts avec « Sep¬ 
tembre noir ». jusqti'au demantclcmcnl 
de leur groupe. et les notes saisies par 
la police auraient justifie qu’on prit tin 
pen plus de precautions au moment des 
Jeux Olympiqucs. 

L’internationale terroriste 
et les oleoducs , 

A la dechargc de certains policiers. 
rclevons qu’aux deux premiers jours de 
I’ouverture des Jeux, il suffisait qu’ils 
fassent leur metier, en prevision d’inci- 
dents possibles, pour que certains jour¬ 
nal isles. et meme dcs sportifs. les inju- 
rient en les traitant de « nazis ». Etait- 
ce pour obtenir un relachcmcnt de la 
securite?... 

Au total, la « Main de Septembre 
noir » se rattache a line nouveile inter- 
nationale terroriste qui ne doit rien il 
personne. si elle entretient des contacts 
avec tout le mondc. Divers detournc- 
: ments d’avion. dont celui qui dernicre- 
ment Ini a procure 35 millions de dol¬ 
lars, des trafics de drogue assurent le 
financemcnt — irregulicrement d'ailleurs 
— de « 1’organisation ». Cellc-ci a des 
contacts en Occident, via Zurich, avec 
d’autresgroupes etrangers : avec I’Armee 
de liberation turque (ALT); avec une 
fraction kurde de meme tendance, et 
avec (’ « Armee rouge » au Japon, 
avec les Tupamaros uruguayens. Par Zu¬ 
rich encore avec une aile de FFRA etc. 

L’armement est tres divers et puise 
dans les stocks des organisations palesti- 
niennes, surtout du Fatah. Mais, par 
exemple, certaines grenades a retarde- 
ment ont ete fabriquees a Zwickau, en 
Allemagne orientale, et les mitraillettes 
viennent de Prague. 

Les prochaincs actions prcuics con- 
cernent Ics oleoducs europeens, mais. a 
plus court terme. si dies reussissent. ccux 
d’lran et d’Arabie seoudite. C'est pour- 
quoi en juin et juillet derniers, trois ou 
quatre commandos de cinq specialistes 
sesont infiltres dans ces pays, attendant le 
jour J pour agir. Le responsabic de I’ope- 
ration, en Iran, s’appelle — nom de 
guerre ou authentique, nous n’avons pu 
controler — Mazin Abou Nirhi. Depuis 
neuf semaines, la police secrete iranienne 
renuie le pays pour tenter dc I’arrctcr. 

En Europe, les socictcs dc petiole sont 
en alerte depuis debut septembre. et les 
indicateurs font du zcic. a I’interietir dcs 
reseaux de soutien. pour tenter dc de- 
couvrir Ics objectifs choisis par « Sep- , 
tembre noir ». 
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WishinL^t^unservic Jjl!” a " integrated organiza ' that he opposes "decentrali- dictator,” another official said 

BELGRADE, Oct. 17—Presi- ti » i .nuf«»» °i ^ ommu ' that despite his immense pres- 

j ^ ’ rreM ihe s j x republics that make msts > the national Cornmu- ,, . , . 

dent Tito of Yugoslavia has up Yugoslavia were once sub- nist Party. *; ge> uncertain whether 

disclosed that he is at odds i^ted to absolute centralized For the past 18 months, he would 

With some of the leading offi- ™ Ie - Bu j about four years ago, has been pressing for a party sonnel and policy changes' 
cials of the largest regional both fhe^oun tode ccntral, zc that would unify and T ito left this up totherepuV 

party in the country, the and Dohtica? intffn t^ econo A mlc f *1. thG natl ° na >. party as lic ’s Central Committee. 
Serbian Tmuno r. ana P oilt ical institutions. As a a disciplined institution capa- v , 

nists n g Commu- result, the Communist parties ble of keeping peace between *. E c XCGrpts ° f Tito's remarks 

rj,* in tb e republics became mere Yugoslavia's diverse republics ° Ber b ian party officials last 

His confirmation of the rift independent and more in- and nations. week were re,e ased last night 

ihft ge .l ted on° Yugoslav ^urces volved in promoting regional However with reeard to ~l er 3 delay °* 5eVGral days ” 
that the 80-year-old president interests. Serbia the , t0 Tlto was Quoted as saying the 


NEW YORK TIMES 
18, October 1972 

Tito Apparently the Victor 
In Dispute With Serbians 

f—' 

RFr rninn v , ” Vjesnik. Without giving names, 

i BELGRADE. Yugoslavia, Oct. the President complained that 
17—After weeks of behind-the- "certain people from unsound 
scenes conflict, President Tito intellectual environments” were 
■appeared today to have out-i fisting party policy and ef- 
maneuvered the lea<for«hi n J forts to tighten party discipline. 


maneuvered the leadership of ™ t0 «gwen party discipline, 
the f'nmmiintVf „ IT ~ . or The remark was widely inter- 1 
he Communist party in Serbia preted as aimed at Mr. Nikezic, i 
in a dispute about political and who was a member of the pre-: 
economic power in the six war intelligentsia. 

Yugoslav republics. Protest by Leader 

The Yugoslav press published In his speech at the secret 


Yugoslav republics. Protest by Leader 

The Yugoslav press published In his speech at the secret 
Marshal Tito’s complaints! meetings, Marshal Tito empha- 
against the Serbian party lead-! sized that arbitrary changes 
ership, delivered during a four- would not be imposed in the 

mMln8 ,n Bc ' srad ' report - 
last week think you wi „ af?ree that 

Marshal Tito, wlio has been at such meetings as this, out- 
head of the Yugoslav Cornmu- side Hie regular forums, there. 
nist party for 25 years accused cann ot be any question of any 
the Serbian leaders of having P e !?. onne ' ‘l hifts in * he leading 
followed separate self-serv nn bodles ' ° nIy your forum s arc 
policies that were in confhct com P ct e n t to do that. It is your 
with the other republics h„ Problem, the problem of your 


with the other republics. He proPic "V the P™ 1 
made it clear that the Serbian Cc „ 1 . Cor " m ' t . tcft 
parly’s Ccnlrnl Commitlre r . V 
would be expected to change , Tl • accilSGd tllc 

its leadership at its next meet- hav,ng sougllt a pr 

ln S- in the Yugoslav f( 


Rumors About Chairman 


By implication, President 
Tito accused the Serbs of 
having sought a privileged role 
in the Yugoslav federation of 
21 million people, in which thej 
8.5 million Serbs constitute the 


, . o-o million oerDj 

artvW ai T a i" r the . Scrblan largest republic. 


par ty s Central Committee is 
Marko Nikezic, a former For¬ 


eign Minicfpr . u porxeaiy protested that a “con- 

'or to t hTl r ,,i n l.l™ bas .£- 1 «**r Mm 


The Yugoslav leader re¬ 
portedly protested that a “con- 


dor to the United States. Mr. 
Nikezic, who is 51 years old 


banks and powerful wholesale 
trade organizations in Serbia 


and a member of tCI, , l,auc organizations in Serbia 
•sincc he was IQ had stimulated nationalist re- 

.sentmerits and distrust in the! 


the Serbian party post in 1968. 

Rumors have circulated in 
Belgrade all summer that Mar- 


five other republics. 

Last winter, nationalist dis¬ 
turbances in the republic of 


shal Tito was displeased with “ rba P ces in the republic of 
Mr. Nikezic and the Serbian Croatla were touched off by 
party’s actions., The dispute 'c«?£ 0m,C A con ?P ,aints : against 
came to public 'attention nine- .« A -r- f m ? J0r f ob i ectiv e of 

,Marshal Titos reforms, is to 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 

25 September 1972 

4 DEFECTORS 
REACH WEST 
—UNDER BUS 

VIENNA I® ■— Pour 
' Czechoslovaks, t h r e e 
■ men and a woman, de- 
' footed to the West Sat¬ 
urday morning by strap. 

; ping themselves to the 
• rear axle of the Bratisla- 
- va-Vienna bus on its 
daily three-hour run. 

’ "All of a sudden four 
people came crawling 
'-from under the bus and 
ran away fast," an offi- 
,-clal of the downtown 
’ bus terminal reported 
Sunday. 

A Vienna newspaper, 
reporting the case, said 
Ihe refugees reported to 
police several hours la¬ 
ter and asked for politi¬ 
cal asylum. 


hold Yugoslavia together by! 
centralizing economic and ad¬ 
ministrative power, giving the 
republics control over every¬ 
thing but foreign affairs and 
military defense. 

President Tito charged that 
the Serbs were displaying le¬ 
nient “liberalism in court action 
against nationalists and in 
'Press coverage of nationalist 
,challenges. This has provoked 
distrust in mutual relations be¬ 
tween partv forums in Serbia 
and in Yugoslavia in general, 
he stressed. 

10 


-- Strongman and Yugoslav po¬ 
lice boss Aleksander Rankovic 
in 1966, the regional party has 
moved away from its tradi¬ 
tional role as a vehicle for 
Serbian political domination* 
of Yugoslav politics and con¬ 
centrated more on economic 
problems. 

According to some, however, 
President Tito was referring 
to the Serbian party when he 
said in an interview Oct. 7 
that “It happens that in some 
Republic they are isolated 
, within their own circle as If 
the [national] League of Com¬ 
munists didn’t exist.” 

I Last November, after' a 
meeting between. Tito and the 
'leaders of the Republic of 
Croatia, followed by a tough 
speech, a sweeping purge 
began of the Croatian party, 
and it is still continuing. 

By contrast, the excerpts of 
Tito’s remarks to the Serbs 
seemed more cautious. How¬ 
ever, he hinted that the meet¬ 
ing had led to sharp disagree- 
i ments. 


WASHINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 

'Soviet Ainncsly 
-MOSCOW — A general 
.amnesty for thousands of 
imprisoned criminals will be 
declared shortly in connec¬ 
tion with the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the establishment of 
the Soviet Union, Commu¬ 
nist sources said. Invitations 
will be sent to President 
Nixon and other non-Com- 
munist heads of state to 
attend anniversary celebra¬ 
tions on Dec. 30. 
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TITO, AT SO, TRIES ’ 
TO REBUILD PARTI 


Ousters in the 6 Yugoslav 
Republics May Be Near 


By RAYMOND H. ANDERSON 

Special to The New'York Times 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, Oct. 
13 — A mood of a gathering 
political storm is building up in 
Yugoslavia as President Tito, 
•who is 80 years old and con¬ 
scious of diminishing time, is 
striving to rebuild the reform- 
weakened Communist organiza¬ 
tion as a tightly disciplined 
authority to hold the ’country 
together after he leaves power. 

! Ousters of party officials in 
some of the country's six re¬ 
publics appear imminent. They 
have been accused of defying 
or ignoring his leadership. 

• At the same time, as part of 
renewed emphasis on Yugosla¬ 
via as a working-class society, 
measures are being debated to 
curb a new prosperous class 
that has benefited most from 
what students have begun to 
denounce as a "petit-bourgeois 
consumer society.” 

For several weeks. Marshal 
Tito and other leaders have 
been speaking throughout 
Yugoslavia in an accelerating 
campaign to revitalize the 
League of Communists, as the 
party has been called since de¬ 
centralization reforms in 1952. 

In an interview published 
Sunday in the Zagreb news¬ 
paper Vjesnik, President Tito 
declared that Yugoslavia had 
reached a "turning point” in 
Socialist development. "We 
need an avant-garde party,” he 
was quoted as having said. 
"And this means that there can 
be no room in it for those who 
have absolutely nothing in com¬ 
mon with Socialism or with 
Communism, those who joined 
the party because of ca- 
feerism.” 

Party Termed Too Large 
. Marshal Tito said that the 
party had become too large with 
a million members — one out 
of every 21 Yugoslavs —and 
could be reduced by several 
hundred thousand, 
v In particular, he condemned, 
a "euphoria of democratization” 
that developed in the party after 
its Sixth Congress in 1952. -The 
name was changed to League 
of Communists at the congress 
to symbolize its reduction 
from a commanding role to one 
Of “education and .persuasion.” 

A major objective of Lie re¬ 
forms in 1952 was to contrast 
expanding freedoms in Marxist 
Jugoslavia with the Stalinist 
•cpression in the Soviet Union 
md other Communist countries 
n '■'Eastern Europe, enraging 
oes of the Tito regime at the 
ime. 

n the Vjesnik interview, 
Marshal Tito assorted that the 
cmocratization had gone too 
or, weakening the party for 


struggle against the “class en¬ 
emy.” But lie stressed that there 
would be no regression to Sta¬ 
linism. 

The major demonstration of 
the party s frailty came last 
winter during an outburst of 
nationalist and separatist senti- 
ment in the republic of Croatia. 
'The party proved unable to 
cope with the challenge, and; 
Marshal Tito warned that he 
would order military interven¬ 
tion if necessary. 

The outbreak of Croatian 
nationalism emphasized the 
■ urgent need for a strong nation¬ 
wide political authority, besides 
Marshal Tito, to stand above 
the country’s many national¬ 
ities. i 

“The party must be the 
cohesive force in each republic, 
the force of the monolithic 
.nature of our Socialist coun¬ 
try,” he said in the interview. 

In recent months, increasing 
expression has been given to 
a wide variety of grievances 
that seem to strengthen senti¬ 
ment for a 1 stronger party au¬ 
thority — nationalism, inflation, 
growing, distinctions between 
rich and poor, economic 
provincialism and protectionism 
in.some republics, and an up¬ 
surge of church activity among 
young people. 

Even the press has come un¬ 
der attack for “negative arti¬ 
cles” about Yugoslavia and for 
circulation-building photographs 
of nude women and attention to 
glamourous and wealthy people. 

Last week, Dusan Drago- 
savac, Deputy Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, Croatian 
League of Communists, com¬ 
plained that the “working peo¬ 
ple and their achievements” 
had disappeared ,from Yugo¬ 
slav publications. 

Against this background of 
discontent. Marshal Tito de¬ 
clared that priority action was 
essential to reinstate the party’s 
authority and to force “unity 
of ideas and action.” 

Disunity, he charged, is being 
fomented by “certain people in 
certain forums in our country.” 
He stressed that a generation 
gap had emerged in the Yugo¬ 
slav leadership between the 
anti-Nazi partisan veterans of 
a quarter of a century ago and 
younger, upcoming officials. 

The partisans "have the same 
outlook,” Marshal Tito stressed. 
“But there are people .oming 
from unsound intellectual en¬ 
vironments, the non-Socialist 
intelligentsia,” he complained, 
without giving names. “They are 
the one who offer resistance.", 

Marshal Tito expressed dismay 
that disunity had been eroding 
the revolutionary achievements 
he had fought and worked- for 
bver the last 50 years. , 

“I have been fighting for so 
many years,” he told the Vjes- 
uik interviewer. "If I could do 
-so, I would gladly have a rest 
now. It would be high time for 
me to have a rest. But as you 
see, I must work. Just for this 
reason I would like to con¬ 
solidate our country so we can 
be certain about its proper 
Socialist development.”. 


msff YORK TIMES 
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6 JEWISH SCIENTISTS 
PROTEST IN MOSCOW 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 17—Six 
Soviet Jewish scientists in Mos¬ 
cow telephoned a message to 
the president of the National 
Academy of Sciences here to¬ 
day protesting their treatment 
in the Soviet Union and the 
refusal of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to permit their immigra¬ 
tion to Israel. 

The message, in the form of 
an open letter, was received by 
Dr. David Korn, chairman Of 
the Soviet Jewry Committee of 
the Jewish Community Council 
here and professor >of Russian 
studies at Howard University. 
*Dr. Korn said he transmitted 
the. message to the National 
Academy and its president, Dr. 
Philip Handler. 

. In their message, the six 
scientists said that their situa¬ 
tion was “getting graver each 
day,” that they were - being- 
“isolated from; the outside 
world” and. that their families 
were being "both openly and 
secretly oppressed by the So¬ 
viet authorities.” They said that 
they were not permitted to 
work in their specialties but 
were forced to do manual labor. 

The six scientists asked Dr. 
Handler to convey their -mes¬ 
sage to Prof. M. V. Keldysh, 
president of .the Soviet Acad¬ 
emy, of Sciences, who is now 
In Washington. “We ask you 
,to discuss with him- the meas¬ 
ures he can and must take 
to protect our basic human 
rights,” they said. 

Dr. Korn identified, the sci¬ 
entists and their fields Of spe¬ 
cialization as Prof. 1 David As- 
bel, physics; Prof. Aleksandr 
Lerner, cybernetics; Prof. Ben¬ 
jamin Levich, biophysics; Prof., 
Boris Moisheson* mathematics;. 
Dr. Roman Rutman, cybernetics, 
and Prof, Aleksandr Voronel, 
physics. 


WASHINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 

Top Soviet 
Scientist 
Speaks Here , 

The president of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences ad¬ 
dressed America’s National 
Academy of Sciences yester¬ 
day in a secret session from 
which even staff members 
were banned. 

, The ciosed-door talk marked 
the beginning of a 21-day 
coast-to-coast tour of Ameri¬ 
can scientific and space instal¬ 
lations by Mstislav V. Keld¬ 
ysh, head of the Soviet Acad¬ 
emy, and five other Soviet Sci¬ 
entists who accompanied him 
here. . 

Tliis is Keldysh’s first visit 
to the United States. Officials 
at the National Academy of 
Sciences withheld any an¬ 
nouncement of the visit in 
order to discourage demon¬ 
strations.. 

Keldysh, 61, is an outstand-1 
ing scientist in the field ofj 
mathematics and applied me- ! 
chanics. He is the organizer of 
Russia’s space program and 
was invited here by Dr. Philip 
Handler, president of the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences, 
whom he had met at science 
meetings in Europe. 


New York Times 
18 Oct. 1972 
Bis Crowds in Belgrade 
Greet Qaeen Elizabeth 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, 
Oct. 17 (Reuters)—Thousands' 

. of Yugoslavs thronged flag- , 
decked streets today to give' 
Queen Elizabeth of Britain , 
a welcome to Belgrade. 

The crowds packed side¬ 
walks four to five deep in 
places to watch the Queen, 
j and President Tito drive by 
, in an open car on their way 
from Surcin Airport to the 
Byzantiine-style palace on 
, Dedinje Hill where the Queen 
and her party will stay. 

The Queen, accompanied 
by Prince^ Philip and their 
22-year-old daughter, Prin¬ 
cess Anne, received a red- 
■ carpet greeting at the airport 1 
from Marshal -Tito, his wife 
and high Yugoslav officials. 

The Queen, making her 
first visit to a Communist 
country, is spending two 
days in Belgrade before 
starting a 780-mile tour that 
will take her to some of 
Yugoslavia’s most popular 
scenic areas. 
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POLES SICK PUT 


U.S. Holders to Get Interest 
at a Lower Rate Pending 
a Settlement Accord 


By KATHLEEN TELTSCH 

Poland has agreed to work 
out a plan for settling about 
$41-million in bonds dating from 
the I920’s. 

The securities are held by at 
least 10,000 people, many of 
them Polish-Americans in the 
Chicago, New York and Buf¬ 
falo areas. A number of the 
owners apparently regarded 
them as nearly worthless, since 
the bonds were selling for less 
than 9 per cent, of their face 
value earlier this year. 

Under an agreement signed* 
yesterday, the Polish Govern-! 
ment has agreed to pay in 
tcvest at a low rate for the 
next two years and, after the 
holders have been identified, 
to work out the precise method 
for a permanent settlement in 
1975. 

All prewar Polish bonds pub¬ 
licly offered on the American 
market are covered by the 
agreement, according to George 
D. Woods, president of the 
Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council, who negotiated the 
terms with a Polish group: 
headed by Stanislaw Kosicki of 
the Polish Ministry of Finance, i 
The bondholders’ council was 
set up in 133 by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
selected a group of prominent 

citizens to serve on the non¬ 
profit group that has managed 
to secure agreements totalling 
$3.5-bilIion. In 1900 Yugoslavia 
became the first Eastern Euro¬ 
pean country to settle prewar 
debts. Hungary, Rumania, Cuba, 
Czechoslavakia, the Soviet Un 
and Bulgaria have not settled 
defaulted bonds. There also arc 
the unpaid debts incurred by 
China that predate the war be¬ 
tween the Nationalists and the 
Communists. 

"We were Poland’s last credi-, 
tor,” Mr. Woods remarked after 
the interim agreement was 
concluded and he had signed 
it in the name of the bond¬ 
holders’ council. 

The Polish bonds were pur¬ 
chased during an era when 
foreign bonds sold widely amo 
United States ethnic groups. 
Some bought them for senti¬ 
ment and others for invest¬ 
ment. It has been estimated that 
more than $10-billion worth of 
foreign bonds were sold in this 1 
country in the nineteen-twen¬ 
ties. 

Whether holders of the Polish 
bonds will recover the facej 


value is uncertain and will have 
to be decided as part of the 
permanent settlement, Mr. 
^ Woods said. 

/ "No one knows how many 

j bonds will be recovered or how 

many have been lost or de¬ 
stroyed,” Mr. Woods said. The 
older generation, which pur- 
| chased the bonds, has died off 
in many instances and some in 
. the younger generation regarded 
them as worthless, he said. 

One local purchaser of bonds 
in the 1920’s was the St. AIo- 
, ysius Young Men’s Catholic 
Club of, St. Stanislaw Kostika 
Church in Brooklyn. 

‘ The 75-year-old club pur- 
t .chased $300 worth of bonds, 
i its treasurer, Frederick Lupeno- 
wicz, said, "to help out the 
. Polish people.” Mr. Lupenowicz 

! said that club members long 

ago had decided that they were 
not going to get their money 
from their purchase. "But we 
held on to them anyway,” he 
said. "They’re in our safe.” 

The negotiations concerning 
the Polish bonds have been 
going on quietly since early 
September but American au¬ 
thorities have been reluctant to 
i discuss!their progress. 

i However, increased trading 
in the bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange suggested that 
speculators were expecting a 
settlement. 

The bonds, which had been 
selling as low as 8 l / 2 per cent 
of face value, began climbing 
significantly early in Septem¬ 
ber, reaching a high of 33 be¬ 
fore leveling off at about 29 
per cent. 

All of the bonds are bearer 
bonds, not registered an con¬ 
sequently there -voul be no re¬ 
imbursement if he certificates 
had disappeared. 

Efforts to locate the holders 
of the Polish bonds will be 
made partly through lists com¬ 
piled by the council and 
through advertisements in the 
Polish-lenguage press, Mr. 
Woods said. But he added that 
word quickly spread within a 
community when such events 
occurred. 

The interim agreement was ' 
reached after 13 meetings be¬ 
tween the Polish negotiators 
and the council, 17 signed at 
Mr. Woods’s office at the First 
Boston Corporation, an invest- : 
ment concern, at 277 Park Ave- ■ 
nue. 

Under the terms, on or be¬ 
fore July 1, 1973, Polish author-; 3 
ities will offer holders of Polish' 
Government and Government-! 1 

guaranteed prewar dollar bonds! < 

an interim plan for settlement/! I 

Holders will be asked to ac-! > 

cept by depositing their bonds- 1 1 

with a paying agent to be! 1 

named by Polish authorities.* 

All such bonds will draw 1 yJ. ? 

per cent interest for the period! P 

between jmy 1, 1973 , and June? » 
30, 1974, and 2 per cent for] d 
the succeeding 12 months. v 

Also, by next July the Polish 1 }' 
authorities will announce their 
intention to negotiate with the 0 
council on a permanent settle- t! 
• nent to go into, effect July 1 sl 
1975. 7 1 1' 

Recommends Acceptance 
■* The council will recommend d* 

to the bondholders that they • C c 
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Soviet's Grain Shortage Brings 
Readjustments in the East Bloc 

By JAMES FERON 

Special to The New York: Times 
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accept the Polish interim offer, 
Mr. Woods said. He is a former 
president of the World Bank 
“The important thing i s that 
the Polish Government has ac¬ 
cepted the commitment to re¬ 
pay,” he said. "Whether this is 
in two years or a hundred, is 
the precise method to be set¬ 
tled. 

“The permanent settlement 
will cover the interest to be 
paid in the future, meaning 
after July 1, 1975, and also the 
details of a sinking fund 
which wili be used to pay off 
the bonds. Finally,- there will 
have to be an appropriate rec¬ 
ognition of the past unpaid in¬ 
terest.” The Polish government 
stopped interest payments in* 
1937. j 

Poland had previously worked 
out a settlement of her prewar 
debts with Britain and other 
1 countries. 

12 -— 


Exclusive to The rimes from Rcufcrj? 

WARSAW—A ' dream 
came true in the central * 
Polish city of Bydgoszcz” 

• when frothy lager beer, 
flowed from household-!- 
water faucets. , 

Because of a valve-,• 
fault, the state breweryj- 
. emptied its beer tanks • 
.into the municipal wa-- 
. ter system. . . .S' 

"Beer drinkers in By-,! 
dgoszcz had great fun’ 
w h e n, surpr isingly 
enough, good full 1 ight 
.beer with froth started- 
pouring-from their- 

taps," the official news- 
agency PAP reported. "> 
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Par MICHEL RQCARD (*) 

Q UE la trag£die tchecoslovaque devienne I’objet d’un d£bat 
strictement interna de la gauche frangalse, se tradulsant par 
la « reprobation » du P.S. et la « disapprobation » da P.C., 
riduit misirablement les problimes angoissants posss k tout soda* 
lists par le processus enclenche depuis 1968 en Tohicoslovaqute. 

Nous ns jouerons pas la prudence. Les uns et les autres peuvent 
(ormuler des phrases mesuries constltuant des communiques iqul- 
libris pour faire semblar.: de ripondre k la question posie. Pour 
notre part, nous pensons que I'appel qul nous vlent de Prague est 
& la fois risolu et optlmlste. 

RPsolus, Sabata k Brno, Huebl & Prague, et tous leurs cama- 
rades emprlsonnds, montrent & la face du nonde k quel point ils 
le sont. Ce qu'ils nous dlsent, c'est qu'en aucun cas il no taut se 
talre ou se soumetlre quand, au nom du sociallsmo, on emprisonne 
et on condamne des camarades dont le seul tort est d'estlmor que 
les probldmea posis par touto soclbtd socialists on construction 
ne peuvent 6tre risolus par les armes do I’envahisseur, fflt - II 
«socialiste », et les precis prifabriquis 0 C 1 le faux tient lieu de 
preuve, oil la torture remplace ou accompagne I'interrogatolre. 
Optlmistes, les merries camarades le sont dans la mesure 0(1 le 
combat qu'ils engagent refuse les rigles imposdes par ceux qul 
les poursulvent. Ils dPmor.irent ainsi la vulnerability de I’Pquipe au 
pouvolr, sa non-reprPsentatlvitP, son inexistence. 

II n’est en effet pas possible da Juger cotr.me positive I’activltp 
d’un parti communists au pouvolr qul se llvre a tie pareilles pratiques., 
Ce qul devlent clair, c’est qu’ll ne s’agit pas d’erreurs ou de 
faux pas Grangers k la pratique d'ensemble des appareils du parti 
et de I'Etat. Cessons de parler d’excroissance monstrueuse. Ce qui 
est en cause, c’est I'ensemb'e des mPhodes et des moyens que sPcrPte 
le stalinisme, forme dPvoyee du marxlsme. qui bouche toutes les 
perspectives sociailstes au lieu de les csuvrir. Cast trPs prPcisPmen! 
au nom d'une tout autre conception du socialisme que se battent 
aujourd'hul ceux qui so trouvent dans ies geoles de Husak. 


Le printemps de Prague, I'expPrlence de Dubcek, avalent fait 
naitre d'immenses espoirs. II n’a Jamals PIP question pour nous 
d'ldeallser la pPrlode et d'approuver sans rPserve ce qul ful du¬ 
el fait P I'Ppoque en TchPcoslovaquie. II y a bien des nuances k 
apporter dans le Jugement que I’on peut avancer sur I'activltP de la 
direction du parti communlste tchPcoslovaque, dont nous n'lgnorone 
pas qu’elle avait elle-mSme (et telle qu'elle Ptait reiiouvelPe) partagp 
pendant longtemps les erreurs stalinlennes. 

Mais une double espPrance Ptait nPe : 

— D’une part, II apparaissait qu’au sein mPme du mouvemer:i 
communists des hommes pouvalent intiPchlr la llgne, changer dec 
structure, au point de remettre on cause non la socialisms 
mais au conlraire tout ce qut en dPnaturalt le sensi au travers os 
pratiques bureaucratlques qul avalent (et ont de nouveau) vlo'p 
I'essentiel do son contenu le projet socialiste dont nous nous 
rPcIamons ; 

— D'autre part, la liberty de discussion, de dialogue, le goOt 
du risque, rPapparaissalent dans des conditions qul, quol que I’ort 
ait dit, n’avaient rien d’asslmilable aux conditions qul nou3 sont 
faites dans les pays capltalistes. 

Oul, une formidable espPrance naissalt, dont, ci&s ce moment, 
nous avions sbulignP I’importance. 

Quatre ans se sont passps. Lentement d’abord, pills brutaloment, 
les vleilles pratiques ont reprls le dossus. L'appareli pollcler a*de 
nouveau Ptabll ses antennes 6 tous les nlveaux. Ce que les commls 
tchPques de I'Unlon soviPtique veulent obtenlr k toute force, c’est 
le silence. 

Les habiletes des uns et des autres, Id en France, contrtbuent 
k I’Ppaissir. 

Nous ne ferons pas de mPme. Des camarades dont nous parta- 
geons i’espprance et la resolution refused en TchPcoslovaquie de 
se talre, dans des conditions d'une difficulty Inexprlmable. 

Le temps est venu de mener campagne et d'afflrmer notre 
solidaritp en des termes qui n'ont rien P voir avec les prPoccupations 
diplomatiques familiPres P la classe politique frangalse, gauche y 
compris. 

L’appel qul nous vlent de TchPcoslovaquie exlge que tous ceux 
qui se rPcIament du socialisme en France organised la solidarity 
avec leur camarades poursulvis, sous toutes ses formes. Nous nous 
y amploierons. ' '■ 

(°) Secretaire national du P.S.U. 
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1 invites Wvszvnski of Poland to the U.8. 


By JAMES FERON 1 

Special to The New York Times 

, WARSAW, Oct. 12 — John 
’ Cardinal Krol of Philadelphia 
said today that he had invited 
the Polish primate, Stefan Car¬ 
dinal Wyszynski, to visit the 
United States and that he 
hoped that the “improved at¬ 
mosphere” between ch rch and 
state in Poland would enable 
Cardinal Wyszynski to accept. 

Cardinal Krol said ;. Polish 
prelate would be gr r - :d "joy¬ 
ously” by the million of Amer¬ 
icans of Polish backg ound. He 
•. said Cardinal Wyszynski had 
told him that he was “anxious 
’ to come,” but had given no 
firm indication that he could. 

The American prelate, whose 
parents were born here, is the 
nominal head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United 
States and the highest-ranking 
American Catholic to visit Po¬ 
land. As president of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, he holds a position 
roughly equivalent to the pri¬ 
macy here of Cardinal Wys¬ 
zynski. , 

Tells of 198S Attempt 
Cardinal Krol, speaking to 
some newsmen in the anteroom 
of the primate’s palace an War¬ 
saw’s rebuilt Old Town, said 
that his Polish host had been 
invited to the United Stated 


several times, most notably in 
1966 during the 1,000th anni¬ 
versary of the PolisF church. 

Communist authorities here 
refused to let him go, however. 
That same year, T,--'dir'l Krol 
re Id, a trip to Poland rt he 
•; d planned war ranee 1 cd by 
•’oh'sh Government officials 
only two weeks after he was 
told that s. visa would be 
forthcoming. 

- The American archbishop re¬ 
iterated publicly his invitation 
tonight at a t rrvice in St. 
John's Cathedral, which drew 
a capacity attendance of about 
3,000. He mentioned earlier in¬ 
vitations to Poland, without 
elaboration. 

Relations Have Eased 

Cardinal Wyszynski, who 
delivered a sermon at the' be¬ 
ginning of the mass, we’oomed 
his guest as a “son of the free 
American soil.” The sermon, 
with repeated references to the 
“desire for freedom,” was in¬ 
terpreted here as an apparent 
allusion to church-state ten¬ 
sions here since World War II. 

Church-state relations are 
now considerably improved, es¬ 
pecially since Edward Gierek 
replaced Wladysla W. Gomulka 
as the Communist party leader 
in 1970 and launched a pro¬ 
gram aimed at “normalizing” 
church-state tics. 

Cardinal Krol was here as a 


young priest just before the 
outbreak of World War II. He 
escaped across the southern 
Tatra Mountains to Budapest 
as the Nazis marched in from 
the west. Government officials 
greeted Cardinal Krol at the 
airnort here yesterday as he 
began his six-day pilgrimage. 
Newspapers are reporting on 
his activities. 

The American churchman 
met 1 this morning v: \ a- lead¬ 
ing Government, aid Commu¬ 
nist party official, Wincenty 
Krasko, whe is also head of 
the r Polonia society, which 
seeks to maintain ties with the 
Polish community abroad. Mr. 
Krasko, who once held high 


party posts and was moved 
aside in a political shuffle, is 
stili an influential party figure 
and serves as deputy head of 
state. 

It was considered unusual, 
for a ranking party member to 
speak with a high American 
church official, even if they 
limited their discussion, as Car¬ 
dinal Krol said they did, to 
ways of improving Polish-Amer- 
ican ties. 

Cardinal Krol spent his first 
day in Warsaw on the city’s 
streets, speaking with young - 
seminarians, saying mass and 
listening to his Polish col¬ 
leagues describing the activi¬ 
ties of the church here. 
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A ll inois dc scplcmbre der¬ 
nier, lorsquc la 1’ravtla 
dc Moscott annonca «a 
la mm» que les premiers flo- 
cons dc nei^e elaicnl lombcs 
a Kazakhstan, les specialises 
comprirent que 1’hcurc tlu bilan 
tie « 1’clc du sicclcj) etait arri- 
vce. Quciques jours plus turd, 
lc Soviet supreme sc rcunit a 
Moscou (sans elrc, pour la pre¬ 
miere fois, precede d’unc ses¬ 
sion du comilc central du parti), 
mais scs debats portcrcnt sur 
tout, sauf sur le scul problemc 
vcritablcmcnt urgent, cclui dc 
J’agricullurc. Tout le mondc 
comprit aims que cc bilan sc- 
rait particulicrcmcnt lourd. 

11 est ties lourd en effet. 


L’Union Sovietique vient d’en- 
rcffistrcr, cn 1972, une catas¬ 
trophe agricole sans precedent 
depuis la dcrnierc guerre. Si, 
en 1970, cllc a fait une recolte 
record dc 187 millions de cerc- 
ales — dont presque 100 mil¬ 
lions dc tonnes de ble —, en 
1971, eetle recolte n’etait plus 
que dc 181 millions de tonnes 
— dont moins de 99 millions 
tie tonnes de ble — cl, en 1972, 
elle ne depasscra pas 150 mil¬ 
lions dc tonnes — dont scule- 
ment 80 millions de tonnes de 
ble. La perte est done enormc, 
egafe, par cxcmplc, a deux re- 
coltcs totalcs de la Pologne. Le 
plan economique pour cettc an- 
nce se trouve compromis ct lc 
plan quinquennal est tres sc- 
ricHscment menace, non pas 
settlement au chapitre agricolc. 

Mais, scion, Rene Dumont, le 
special isle framjais de l'agri- 
mlture russe, ccs 150 millions 
le tonnes devraient largement 
atffire a nourrir 245 millions de 
Sovictiques. La Chine a, selon 
ui, cn effet, rcussi a nourrir 
orrcctemenl pres dc 800 mil- 




lions d'liabiianls, avec 246 mil¬ 
lions dc tonnes «d’alimcnts de 
base ». 

La situation cn U.R.S.S. est 
ccpcndatil diffcrcnlc. II y a la 
dc grandes pertes dc ramassage, 
dcs dcfaillanccs dans les trans¬ 
ports, une tres mauvaise utili¬ 
sation d’un iinposant pare dc 
machines. II y a aussi une bu¬ 
reaucratic rouillec, incapable dc 
rcagir cfficacement aux alertes. 
Et d’autre part la population 
russe est lassc des penuries, cllc 
demande que les promcsscs 
soient rcspcctccs et cllc refuse 
de se soumettre a une disci¬ 
pline dc modclc cliinois. 

Lc deuxieme volet de ce lourd 
bilan sc situc sur tin foiul plus 
vaste. En 1913, l’agriculturc rus- 
se accusait tin retard estime a 
un sieclc par rapport a I’agri- 
culturc occidentale. Avec sept 
quintaux a 1’hectarc, elle rcali- 
sait la moitie scuiement du ren- 
dement frangais de 1’cpoque. 
Aujourd’hiii, avec quinze quin¬ 
taux elle arrive a peine a un 
tiers de l’actucl rendement occi¬ 
dental. Sur le plan dc la pro- 
ductivite par travailleur, e’est 
encore plus grave : un agri- 
cultcur sovietique produit huit 
fois moins que son colleguc amc- 
ricain. Or, cn U.R.S.S., depuis 
de longues annecs deja, l’agri- 
culture se trouve au premier 
plan des preoccupations du pou- 
voir. Depuis de longues annecs, 
J.c taux de croissancc d’investis- 
sement est plus eleve dans l’agri- 
eulture que dans les autres eba- 
pitres de la «Piatiletka» (plan 
quinquennal). 

Et finalcmcnt les effets de la 
chute dans l’agriculture vont 


imirdement hypothequer la ba¬ 
lance commerciaic de i’U.R.S.S. 
pour une longue periode. Les 
achats sovictiques dc ccrcalcs 
- ont battu tons ics records cette 
annee, cn s’clcvant a plus de 
25 millions dc tonnes de cere- 
ales, dont 18 millions dc ble, 
d’unc valcur totale de plus de 
deux milliards de dollars. Lc 
marche international dcs cere- 
ales, qui suffoquait sous lc poids 
dcs cxccdcnts, respire grace aux 
Sovictiques. Mcinc la pression 
americainc sur les pays du 
Marche conimun est devenue 
plus supportable : leurs storks 
s’ecoulcnt. Les 750 million de 
dollars de credits accort’es aux 
Sovictiques par Ics 'tats-Unis, 
pour ime periode ne trois ans, 
ont etc epuiscs en deux mois de 
temps. L’offre d’achat sovietique 
est de 50 % plus importantc que 
cclle de l’Inde, lors de la grande 
famine de la fin des annecs 
1960. II est bien evident qu’un 
tel taux d’acbats agricolcs est 
a la longue intcnabic, a moins 
qu’il ne corrcspoiule a une re¬ 
duction drastique dcs impor¬ 
tations industrieilcs. Or, il nc 
faut pas longtemps epilogiter 
sur les consequences d’une teile 
reduction pour l’enscmble dc 
l’economic sovietique. 

* * •> 

Un seul iiomme cn U.R.5.S. 
est responsabie dc 3’agricultjre. 
M. Rrcjncv a personncliemcnt 
assume cette responsabililc iors 
de la reprise, en 1964, de J’heri- 
tage de M. KhroiiclitcJicv. M. 
Brcjncv est conscient dc cette 
responsabilite ct il ne s’y de¬ 
robe pas. Il prepare la bataille. 

Il a d’abord ajournc lc ple¬ 
num du comitc central, en re- 
poussant ainsi l’heure de la ve- 
ritc. II a personnellement dirige 
l’action de sauvetage de ia re¬ 
colte en inlerrompanf par deux 
fois ses vacances et en restant 
un temps inhabitucllement long 


9 falP< 


dans la campagnc, sur le front 
de la grande bataille. It a re- 
portc cgalemcnt son ‘voyage, 
prevu depuis fort longtemps, en 
Ilongric, pour potivoir se con- 
sacrer a la preparation de ce 
plenum dccisif. II a pris la de¬ 
cision d’achelcr en masse le ble 
clranger, pour eviter le pin;, 
.e’est-a-dire le rationnemeni du 
pain. 

Et finalcmcnt, il a sonne le 
rasscmblcment dc scs allies. 
D’unc part 11 a decide que ce 
prochain plenum scrait elargi 
aux representants He t'apparefl 
du parti non niembres du Co¬ 
mitc central, lesquels soutien- 
nent, en majorile, ie Premier 
secretaire. 

D'autrc part, il a adresse un 
appei «a i’etrangcr» et tout 
d’abord aux Etats-'Jnis. M. 
Matskicvitch, ministre de l’Agri- 
cuiturc a accordc a une agenee 
americainc une interview qui 
— fait sans precedent — n’a 
pas etc pi; hi ice cn U.R.S.S. Le 
fait que MM. Peterson ct Butz, 
rcspeclivemcnl ministres du 
Commerce et dc i’Agriculture 
dcs Etals-Unis aient assistc aux 
conversations entre MM. Nixon 
ct Gromyko stiggcre que cet 
appcl a etc compris. 

En octobi'e 1964, Nikita 
Kbrotieblcliev reclamait une 
augmentation dc dotation a l’a- 
, gricuiturc, certaines limitations 
pour 1'industric et un accrois- 
sement des importations de ble, 
Quinze jours plus ta::d il etait 
limoge. 

IVL Brcjnev connait mieux que 
quiconque les veritabtes causes 
du dclronement de son prede- 
ccsseur. Et il sait que sa poli¬ 
tique agricole y etait pour quel* 
que chose. 

Tout indique qu’a present M, 
Brejnev sc retrouve devant Ls 
tneme problcme... 

Pol MATHIL. 
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Soviet propagaiic 

By Leo Gruliow 
Staff correspondent of < 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Slogans Issued for the Nov. 7 anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution suggest that, in 
view of the poor harvest, internal propa¬ 
ganda will lay less stress on the goal of rapid 
improvement of living standards and more 
on the effort to spur production. 

May Day and Nov. 7 are the country’s two 
major holidays. About a fortnight In advance 
of each of these, the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party Issues a series of 
about 60 slogans setting guidelines for propa¬ 
ganda. The slogans then appear on banners, 
provide the texts for posters, and furnish the 


la sMife esurakasis 

li 

keynotes for public speeches and newspaper 
articles. 

Usually the slogans repeat the old ones With 
minor variations. Each change from the 
previous set of slogans indicates current 
policy. 

. Whereas 1971 November slogans and 1972 
May Day slogans had viewed the labor of the 
people as a “guarantee” of “the chief task of 
the five-year plan — a substantial rise inj 
public well-being,” the pew slogans do not 
mention this rise as the chief goal but simply 
call for "a stubborn fight” to Improve the 
economy, “the basis of the motherland’s 
might and of steady growth In public well¬ 
being.” 
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■Jj/gamr a- t'P'P 


p y3 JVTS'T) 


By John M. Goshko 

Washington Post Foreisn Service 


widespread Western recogni¬ 
tion for East Germany and re- 



BONN, Oct. 17 — East and sult in both states bein S j° int ‘ 
„ , , , , , :ly admitted to the United Na- 

West Germany today put into ; t " 


1 b/u < 


re 


effect their first formal treaty Negotiations on the basic i 
in the quarter century since t rea ty have been intensified in 
this country’s division into ,hopes of concluding the agree- 
Communist and democratic m ent before the West German 
states. national elections on Nov. 19. 

The treaty is aimed at eas- The two sides are still far from j 
ing restrictions on traffic agreement on how to define 
across the 840-mile border sep- this new relationship, 
arating the two Germanys. It This was underscored at 'to- 
is expected to mean substan- day > s brief ceremony putting 
tial practical improvements ....... . . . . 

for the movement of both peo- the trafflc treaty into cffect ! 


t . .. | terjcctod ,hat Borm cannot able to visit East Germany for 

Negotiations on the basic accord fuU diplomatic recogni- up to 30 days a year, with the 

ea y iave e n in iec in t j on t0 jj as (- Q ermanv because travel broken into segments 
,pes of concluding the agree- ^ # step wouId contravene rather than having to be used, 
ent before the West Gei man the rj htg held by 0ie four all at one time. i 

itional elections on Nov. 19. •, i West Germans will te > 

.- WorM War 11 vlctors - 'able to visit all parts of East/ 


agreement on how to define Bahr and ° ther West Ger ' ’ Gcr ™ ny rathcr than b f’ ng 
this new relationship. officia!s ala ° P° inted ° ut | Bm,ted areaS ' vhere they 

This was underscored at 'to- that although the traffic treaty have relatives or business. 

dav’s brief ceremony putting has a ful,y bindin S character Restrictions on the use or 
y " , . . , y P f under international law the automobiles for travel within 

?! 1 ceremony did not include an I East Germany will be eased 


Crvm-otirV ! UCl CIIIUHJT U1U 111U1 U U L» ail I-- 

Iple and goods between East .exchange of formal instru-: greatly. 


and West. 

Even more important: It is 


Michael Kohl said there was T . . 

. , . , , ments of ratification. Instead,! 

no doubt that the treaty had ... . , 


ments of ratification. Instead,) The practical benefits uf the 
the two governments passed traffic treaty apply principjJ.’y 


, " “" * the effect of establishing for- «- wo Kovernmcnw passea , . 

regarded as an important step ma j re j a y ons between the two eacb other notes stating their I to persons from West Ger- 
toward concluding a more [governments under interna- intention to activate the treaty many. On the other side, the 


sweeping “basic treaty” that Itional law. 


immediately. 


Communist government 


would establish a new relation-, l-Jowever, his negotiating op-. The accord’s principal points East Berlin will continue to 
ship between the two states.j posite number, West Germah stipulate that: impose op its citizens the 

This would open the door to| Slate Secretary Egon Balir, in- • West Germans will be. tight travel restrictions in ef¬ 
fect ever since the border was 
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family marriages, births, sc 
rious illness or deaths. 

West German authorities estf 


posed on West Germans within 
East Germany. 

Businessmen traveling to 
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BY 2 GERMANYS sfESE -MIAN’S DEATH.: 


■ Pact Easing Transit Rules 
in Effect at Midnight 

—-. j 

By DAVID BINDER 

Special toTfte New York Times 

BONN, Oct. 17—West Ger¬ 
many and East German today 
exchange notes of ratification 
of a traffic treaty designed '"i 
Increase greatly the mow cot. 
of people between the hit ; erto 
hostile states. 

The treaty, to go into effect 


many as 100,000 such "emer-: Trade fair for examnle will 

fiany cach I year r0M EaSt ^ b ®. alIowed ’ to take,their young 
piuny tacn year. children, along. In addition 

hnn vfsitf S S wi° r aSt Ger ’ ^ cst Germanswill be allowed 
visits to West Germany to tour East Germany instead 
is seen m the permission for of being restricted to one dis- 
pensioners — womer over 60 trict 

and men over 65—to c.ke ‘ __ 

mot- than one visit r year. Differ on Meaning 


Can Make Series of Trips 
, The new arrangements allow 
an increase in the number of 
visits across the frontier by 


Differ on Meaning 
BONN, Oct. 17 (UPI)—The 
West and East German state j 
secretaries who exchanged the i 
notes of ratification here today I 


West Germans. They permit d ‘^ ered at once on whether the 
West Germans to visit East , cer ] ernon y meant West Germany 
German friends ar t relatives bad recognized East Germany 
for 30 days a year in one or a as „ a sovereign state, 
series of trips. In addition, they Whoever claims that this 
may go to East Germany for treaty does not amount to full 


tu *lZ7 * • * et * ser ‘es of trips. In addition, they , Whoever claims that this 

The treaty, to go into effect may go to East Germany for treaty does not amount to full 

at midnight tonight, relaxes commercial, religious, touristic, relations under international 

the rules of transport across cultural or sports events beyond kf'Y/ 5 £ ooBn S himself,” Michael 

the divided country bv water I the one-month limit. Koh of East Germany told re- 


the divided country by water, 
rail and road. But when the 


the one-month limit. Koh! of East Germany told re- 

So far this year, 2.6 milion! P or ters at the ceremony. 

West Germans have visited East But E S? n BabT of West Gcr- 


neeotintions were rnmnleteH liave Visited Hast - <3 . . 7,„ vjui- 

? as t Z thc Edst Gcrman Germany, according to Govern- sa,d - “We are not yet 

Government^also Tssued^an'ap- Hawcver > - SaS "aanffl‘ Wihv 

"faeiif 3r th^ itS wilIin Sness ,'ivcd in East’ Germany 5 They Bra ndt’s position that West 

rermani 1 ^erwee^ 1 V rT ent + ° f lcft - most of tb cm illegally be^ German y could not recognize 
Germans between the two t W een toao iom ...u _ East Germany as snvereien ce 


states. 

This for the first time per¬ 
mits large numbers of East 
Germans to visit West Ger¬ 
many, but under East German 
regulations, they must submit 
evidence of "urgency." Grand¬ 
parents, parents, children and 
brothers and sisters are to be 
allowed to visit relatives in 


tween 1949 and 1961, when the East Germany as sovereign so 
Berlin Wall was constructed. * ong as tbe wart ime occupation ' 


Yesterday, the East German 
Government announced that all 
criminal charges against those 
who fled were being dropped, 
which could lead to a further 


powers—the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Britain and 
France—maintained rights cov¬ 
ering all of Germany. 

Mr. Bahr said West Germany 


increase in visits by former now negotiates treaties with 


East Germans to the East. 

The new arrangements also 
ease some of the restrictions 


East Germany because it de¬ 
sires to improve relations and 
“there is no alternative way of 

Hnrnor ♦Kinrrc' ** 1 


West Germany in the case ofl that had previously been im! doing things.*' 
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Charges Dropped in Case of 

Wealthy Leftist Publisher 

to The Now Tom Time* 

MILAN, Oct. 8—Investiga- 
gators here know a great deal 
now about the adventurous life 
of Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, the 
publisher who introduced Pas¬ 
ternak’s ‘’Doctor Zhivago” to 
the West, but they stiii don’t 
know how he died. 

The body of the 45-year-old 
leftist publisher, a multimil¬ 
lionaire, was found at the base 
of a sabotaged power pylon on 
the outskirts of this City on 
March 15. 

The discovery caused a sen¬ 
sation throughout Italy. It fol¬ 
lowed a chain of terroristic! 
bombings, and may have in¬ 
fluenced the parliamentary 
elections in May, which 
showed a slight swing to tire 
right. 

During the last few days, the 
investigating magistrate in 
charge of the judicial probe 
into Mr. Feltrinelli’s death 
dropped charges against sev¬ 
eral persons who had been sus¬ 
pected of having participated 
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■ rs who had ur| til now been 
field. The magistrate’s deci¬ 
sions are interpreted as an im¬ 
plicit admission that the in, 
quiry has led into a blind alley 
‘A Crass Amateur’ 

"We know that Fcltrinelli 
had been in contact with ultra- 
leftist networks during the last 
years of his life and that he 
bankrolled them,” an official 
said privately. ‘‘We are pretty 
sure that he was killed while 
fie was trying to blow up the 
pylon of the high-tension pow¬ 
er line in a way a crass ama¬ 
teur would handle explosives 
But we assume that somebody 
was with Feltrinelli, maybe 
two persons, and we still can’t 
identify them by evidence that 
Would stand up in court.” 

Former associates of Mr. 
Feltrinelli and left-wing groups 
here say they are convinced 
that the publisher was lured 
into a trap in a right - wing 
plot. 

While the judicial inquiry 
seems stalled, the Feltrinelli 
publishing house has commis¬ 
sioned a biography of its elu¬ 
sive founder. The company is. 
continuing its activity with Mr.] 


Feltrinelli’s third wife, Inge 
Schoental Feltrinelli, as its 
new president. 

She is just back from her 
native Germany where she 
helped represent the Feltrinelli 
publishing house Hi the Frank 
furt Book Fair. The third Mrs 
Feltrinelli, the publisher’ 
fourth wife, Stoilla Melega Feb 
trinelii, have been repeatedly 
questioned by ihvestigators 
during the last seven months. 

Mr. Feltrinelli’s will desig¬ 
nated his only son—bv 
third wife—as sole heir. 
Fitzgerald Fcltrinelli, the pub¬ 
lisher’s son, is 10 years old 
and goes to school here. 
Timber and Banking Fortune 

The Feltrinelli fortune is 
built on a timber and banking 
empire left by the publisher’s 
father. Carlo Feltrinelli, and to- 
dgy includes real estate in 
Italy and Austria, and sizable 
interests in many Italian busi 
n^ss enterprises. 

,The Feltrinelli publishing 
venture scored two resounding 
successes that brought inter¬ 
national fame and large royal¬ 
ties. They were the publica¬ 
tion in 1957 of "Doctor Zhi¬ 


vago” and in 1958 of the pos 
thumous novel “The Leopard’ 
by Giuseppi Tommasi di Lam 
pedusi, a Sicilian writer who 
had been in obscurity during 
his life. 

Soviet displeasure over the 
appearance of the Pasternak 
book—which won its author 
the 1952 Nobel Prize for litera¬ 
ture—caused Mr. Feltrinelli to 
break with the Italian Commu¬ 
nist party. The publisher had 
been a party member since the 
end of World War II, and after 
the Pasternak controversy 
drifted into far-left radicalism. 

After being investigated for 
a 'suspected role in some bomb¬ 
ings on the Italian mainland 
in 1969, Mr. Feltrinelli dis¬ 
appeared from his country at 
the end of that year, but ap¬ 
parently slipped back on vari¬ 
ous occasions. There were 
forged identity documents on 
him when his body was found. 

• Pasternak Funds Used? 

'Italian newspapers suggested 
during the last few months 
that Mr. Feltrinelli may have 
Used funds belonging to Pas¬ 
ternak and his heirs to finance 
terroristic activities. 


r Mr. Feltrinelli always re 
fused to disclose his financial 
agreements with Pasternak, 
qnd the amount of royalties 
that “Doctor Zhivago” had 
earned. j 

i However, it was reliably un 
derstood that the total royal 
ties exceeded $2-million, ,and 
that in agreement with Paster 
nak a large part of the 50 per 
.Cent Pasternak share was be 
Ing kept in trust by Mr. Fel¬ 
trinelli, presumably in Swiss 
banks. 

■ Asked about the royalties, 
a spokesman for the, Fcltrinelli 
publishing house, Alba Marino, 
said: “Relations with Pasternak 
yvere regularized, and royalties 
are being paid as they 
mature.” 

1 Requested to name the per¬ 
sons to whom the royalties 
were being paid, the spokes¬ 
man said’ that the funds were 
"presumably” going to the au¬ 
thor’s heirs.' 

“The' matter has been re¬ 
solved,” -the Feltrinelli official 
remarked. "These are old, an¬ 
guishing matters. Why rehash 
them?” 
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Official of AlFaiah 
Shot Dead in Rome 


Special to The New York Time, 1 ! 

ROME, Oct. .17—A Libyan 
Embassy employe, a Jordanian 
who is believed to have been a 
member of A1 Fatah, the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrilla organization, 
was shot dead last night out¬ 
side his suburban apartment, 

: The 38-year-old victim, Abdel 
Weil Zuaitcr of Nablus, Jordan, 
was described today by Fatabs 
press agency in Beirut as its 
representative for Italy. It said 
he was a martyr and hero of 
the Palestinian cause, "assas¬ 
sinated” by Israelj secret-ser¬ 
vice operatives. 

A Jordanian Embassy official 
said Mr. Zuaitcr was a nephew 
of Akram Zuaitcr, Jordan’s Am¬ 
bassador In Beirut but dc- 
Idined to confirm report that he 
jwas also a second cousin of 
Yasir Arafat, leader of Fatah. 

The police said the murder 
had been carefully planned. 
Neighbors told the police they 
jsaw two men fire and then 
escape in a waiting car. 

The car was found a few 
blocks from the scene. The 
police said it was rented Sun- 


(day by a man who showed a 
Canadian driver’s license. On 
which he was named as An- 
jthony Hutton, 47, of Toronto. 

- The police disclosed that Mr.! 
Zuaiter,' who officially was a 
translator, for the Libyan Em¬ 
bassy, had been ideologically 
involved in activities on behalf 
of Palestinian refugees and 
Guerrillas. Two of his brothers 
'were killed four years ago dur¬ 
ing an Israeli incursion into 
Lebanon, it was said. 

According to the police, Mr. 
Zuaiter had been a contributor 
to Palestina, a pro-Palestinian 
.[periodical issued here until a 
'year ago and organized and led] 
meetings of Italian leftist pro- 1 
Arab and rightist anti-Jewish 
movements. Recently, he col- 
iected funds to build a hospital 
m a Palestinian guerrilla camp 
In September,. 1970, he was 
reported in Amman and was a 
frequent traveler to .Libya. / 

Mr. Zuaiter was questioned 
in connection with the attempt 
by two Jordanians to blow up 
an Israeli airliner oil Aug. 17, 
the police said. 

A statement by the Ambassa¬ 
dors to Italy and the Vatican 
of the 18 member countries of 
the Arab League said that the 
''Horrible Crime recalls the ac¬ 
tions of the Zionist bands that 
have written notorious pages in 
[the history of terrorism and 
violence, in Palestine and else¬ 
where.” 
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, France reports check 
on drug trafficking 

By Reuter 

3PflrJ*luJ 

toSo n f C 4 h U? tidrU f-f qUadS haVfi Sei2ed a 
total of 4% tons of drugs, Including a ton 

of herion. In the last three years it Is 
reported here. ’ 18 

French Interior Minister Raymond 
?r e ,in f said 200 officers now v/ork full 
wRh nn , aS ^ drUg trafflc *ers, compared 
77s ^ 40111 1969, ™ s has resulted In 

775 arrests over the last three years 
Mr. Marceilin said illegal drug export- 
mg networks from France to the United 
states had been combatted, thanks to 
cooperatto with th, American 

fa .r this Year, he said, 67 inter¬ 
national drug traffickers had been ar- 
rested in France and about 20 in the 
United States, Canada, Italy, and West 

*»EKrtS to e " orts by French 
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Die Welt 

Hamburg, 11 October 1972 


Activity of German Ivanovich Vladimirov Known in the West 

for 20 Years 


Soviet Consul General in Hamburg is a KGB Agent 


The first Soviet Consul General in Hamburg, German Ivanovich 
Vladimirov, is a high ranking KGB officer with great intelligence 
experience abroad. This was confirmed by reliable sources in 
Washington who are concerned with the activity of the Soviet 
intelligence service around the world. The case has been a matter 
of a CDU inquiry in the Bundestag. 

Vladimirov who currently is an Embassy Counselor of the Soviet 
Union in Bonn most likely will concern himself in behalf of the KGB 
with matters relating to northern Germany and the entire northern 
sector of NATO once the Consulate General in Hamburg officially 
opens. 

American experts have known Vladimirov for about 20 years. 

For instance, he had been identified in Vienna as early as 1953 as 
a member of the Soviet intelligence service (KGB). When he left 
Vienna in 1958 another well-known KGB officer replaced him there, 
namely Victor Roshnov. 

Expelled Because of Espionage Activities 

Sergej Xudrjavzev, who had been expelled by the Canadian Government 
because of espionage activities in 1945 and Vladimir Zyganov, who had 
been asked to leave the Federal Republic by the federal government 
in 1968 were close co-workers of Vladimirov's at the Bonn Embassy. 
Vladimirov was formerly in the Press Section and today he is in the 
Cultural Section of the Soviet Embassy at the Bonn Embassy. 

The American experts are a little bit surprised that as experienced 
KGB officer as Vladimirov will now become the chief at the Consulate 
General. Earlier experiences indicate that Mdscow prefers to place 
KGB people in second or third positions and not to make them chiefs of 
mission. 

It .is believed that Vladimirov will enlarge the espionage net 
of the Soviets in northern Germany from the Hamburg base. The 
developnv t of a comprehensive net of agents and saboteurs has been 
the objc .tive for a long ime of the Soviet KGB. 

In the event of military conflict the KGB agents would be tasked 
with rendering German ports unuseable through acts of sabotage and thus 
to facilitate the advance of the Red Army. 

Vladimirov's interests are,'however, not confined to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. In 1969 he appeared for instance, under diplomatic 
cover presumably concerned with cultural affairs' matters, in the 
Norwegian capital of Oslo. Vladimirov used the occasion of the opening 
of an air’route of Aeroflot from Moscow to Oslo for conducting a 
conference in which the KGB officers Lepeshkin and Grushko participated; 
they are responsible for Norwegian affairs. 
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DIE WELT, Hamburg 
11 October 1972 

Till illicit von German Iwanowitsch WSadiniirow sclion seit 20 Jalircn im Western bekanri 




' Washington, 10. Oktober (SAD) 
D« erstc sowjetische Gcncralkonsul in H,mba ?e , Gcrmaa J„.„„wiu c h 
Wi.d.imrow ,sl cm koh.re, KGB-Oflhicr mil I,„ B c r fl osla „ dSE .i ahrlt „ g im 
Gehcimdiemlloch. Dnj bcstol.glcn jet« lovcrlassicc Krciss in Washington, 
IO s.eh mil dor Taligkoit .lea cowjetischm Gchcimdicnsta in ailcr Welt be- 
assem. Der Foil war sohon Gcgenstand ernex CDU-Anfrago im E-ndestag. 

Wladimircw, der zur Zeit ais Bot- DaB ein erfahsrener Gehelmdlenst- 
schaftsrat seines Landes in Bonn tatig * cr Wladimlrow jetzt zum Chef 
ist, wird wchrscheinlich nach der offi« e * nes Gencmlkonsulets gemacht wild, 
zlellen Erftffnung des Generalkonsulats hot di ? smerikonischen Experten ein 
von Hamburg aus den norddculschcn wnnlf? Vcrwundcrt, Nnch frUhercn Hr- 
I Raum ■ und den gesamten nSrdllchcn fahrungen zicht ca Mosknu, vor, dlo 
[ NATO-Berelch filr den kGb bearbeiten KGB-Leulc im zweiten odcr dritten 

Amerikanlschen Experten ill WladI s ““ h " t “ 1 '",e£„'" ! 
mirow sell rund zwanzlg Jahren be- sl °" schefs zu machen - 
kannt. In Wien wurde er zum Bcisniel Es wjrd vermutet, daB Wladimlrow 
schon 1053 als Mitgiled des sowietkehen ~ on . Hamdur G aus das Spionagcnatz der 
Goheimdlenstes A Sowjets in Norddeutschiand weitcr- 

ZlrLn r , u Als er cntwidkeln wird. Dio Entwicklung eines 
. 58 Wien verliefl, loste ihn ein anderer ausgedehnten Seizes von Agenten und 
Dekannter KGB-Offizier dort ab: Viktor Saboteuren gehort seit langem zu den 
Roschnow. , Zielen-'des sowjetischen Geheimdien- 

.. rIpk. • • 


! Wcgcn Spioiiage ausgewiesen 

Enge Mitarbeiter Wladimirows an’’der 
Bonner Botschaft warers Sergej Kudr- 
jawzew, den die kanadische Regierimg 
1945 wegen Spionage ausgewiesen hatte, 
und Wladimir Zyganow, der 1968 . von 
der Bundesregierung zum Verlasseri r ties 
Landes aufgefordert worden war. Wla- 1 
dimirow war frUher in der Presseabtbl- 
lung und ist heute in der Kulturabtei- 
lung der sowjetischen Botschafg am 
Rolandseck tatig. — • j ■ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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EEC nations weigh 
Cough anti-drag stance 

By Reuter * 

Rome 

Britain and the six Common Market coun¬ 
tries have agreed in principle that a new, 
tough, and concerted European line is needed 
to combat the drug traffic. 

A statement issued after a recent two-day 
conference in Rome said they recognized that 
the development of the Common Market 
could hinder the war against drug smugglers 
because relaxations of restrictions on the 
movement of persons and goods between the 
participating states could be abused. ' 

But among the measures the ministers 
thought should be studied were restrictions 
on the freedom of international movement of 
those convicted of international trafficking, 
improved extradition agreements, and prohi¬ 
bition of propaganda encouraging drug 
abuse. 


DaB eirs arfahrener Gehelmdienst- 
ier wie Wladimlrow jetzt zum Chef 
eines Gencmlkonsulets gemacht wird, 
hot dl^ amerikanischen Experten ein 
wcnlg verwundert. Nnch frUhercn Er- 
fahrungen zicht cs Mosknu, vor, dlo 
KGB-Leutc im zweiten odcr dritten 
: Glied zu halten und sie nicht zu Mis- 
sionschefs zu machen. 

Es wjrd vermutet, daB Wladimlrow 
von Hamburg aus das Spionagenatz der 
Sowjets in Norddeutschiand weitcr- 
entwidkeln wird. Dio Entwicklung eines 
ausgedehnten Netzes von Agenten und 
Saboteuren gehort seit langem zu den 
Zielen-^des sowjetischen Geheimdien- 
stes. ■ ■ • 

1 Ini Fade krlegerischer Auseinander- 
setzungen fiele den Agenten des KGB 
•die Aufgabe zu, die deutschen Hafen 
dutch Sabotageakte unbenutzbar zu 
machen und so der Roten Armee einen 
Vormarsch zu erleichtern. 

Wladimirows Interesse beschrankt 
sich jedoch nicht auf die Bundesrepu- 
blik Deutschland. Im Jahre 1969 tauchte 
er zum Beispiel, mit dem Deckmantel 
eines mit Kulturfragen befaflten Diplo- 
maten versehen, in der norwegischen 
Hauptstadt Oslo auf. Wladimlrow be- 
nutzte den Eroffnungsflug der Aeroflot 
von MoskaU nach Oslo zur- Abhaltung 
einer Konferenz, an der sich die fttr 
Norwegen zusttadlgen Geheimdienst- 
offiziere Lepe.iehkin und Gruschko be- 
teillgten. 


WASHINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 
® A Soviet scientist whom 
Italian police described as 
a missile expert from Lith¬ 
uania slipped away from a 
Soviet tourist group in 
Genoa. 


Other proposals listed in the statement 
were to use Interpol, the International Police 
Organization, to coordinate the efforts of 
national police and customs authorities to 
combat drug trafficking. 

They also suggested having permanent 
correspondents based at Interpol to-speed up 
the international flow of information and to 
set up a central records service. 
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By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Recent clashes In Lebanon between Pales¬ 
tine guerrilla factions reflect a deep crisis at 
the heart of the guerrilla movement. 

Radicals who favor spectacular terrorist 
operations like those the Black September 
group carried out at the Munich Olympics 
and who want to resume attacks on Israel’s 
borders are contesting the “moderate” lead¬ 
ership of Yasser Arafat, chairman of the 
.Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

More fundamentally, the radicals, in¬ 
cluding much of the guerrilla leadership in 
Syria and Lebanon, oppose Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar al-Sadat’s suggestion last month 
that the Palestinians concentrate on the 
political target of forming a provisional 
government in exile. 

Mr. Arafat and several other older-gener- 
ation leaders of the PLO and Al-Fatah, the 
largest guerrilla organization, see many 
arguments in favor of the Palestinians thus 
becoming a recognized political movement. 

Israeli planes seized upon the period of 
strife in the guerrilla movement to attack 
areas used by the guerrillas in Syria and 
Lebanon. The Lebanese Army reported 2 
civilians killed and 16 injured in raids on 
three areas of Lebanon. 

Observers here felt that the Israeli raids 
would tend to reinforce the authority of 
Yasser Arafat by demonstrating the., the 
projects of the more radical guerrilla ele¬ 
ments, such as the frogman and motorboat 
bases, were highly vulnerable to Israeli 
attack. 

The radicals, led in Lebar-m by a Maj. 
Hamdane Achour who has lefied Mr. Ar¬ 
afat’s orders transferring Mm to the rela- 
lively remote post of Baghd8 i, oppose this. 

The immediate issue triggering a fight in 
Lebanon between two Al-Fatah units Oct. 14 
was the future of guerrilla seaborne oper- 
atYons against Israel. 

Since the last Israeli incursion in mid- 
September into south Lebanon areas used by 
the guerrillas, the Lebanese Army has been 
quietly increasing its curbs on their oner- 
ations. 

Last week it ordered a guerrilla com- 
mander named Abu Youssef al Rayed to 


remove an installation from an area called 
Bak’ouk, near the southern Lebanese port of 
Tyre. This was a base for small motorboats 
used to carry arms and men into Israel and 
the Gaza Strip by sea. 

Guerrillas forced to move 

A similar base for guerrilla frogmen at 
Sarafand, between Tyre and Saida, was 
attacked, by Israeli seaborne commandos in 
early 1971, disrupting an American Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum archaeological 
team excavating Phoenician remains there 
and causing the guerrillas to move the base 
later on to Bakbuk. The guerrilla group 
headed by Abu Yousef al-Kayed had begun to 
rebuild the Sarafand base and was ordered to 
stop by the Lebanese Army last week. 

Mr. Arafat ordered Mr. al-Kayed to obey 
the Lebanese Army orders by Mr. al-Kayed 
refused. Mr. al-Kayed was backed by an¬ 
other radical faction supported by Libya, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(general command). This group includes 
Libyan volunteers and has several times 
disobeyed orders from the PLO central 
command. 1 

Fighting between a loyal Al-Fatah unit sent 
to “discipline” Mr. ai-KAyed cost at least 
three lives and nine wounded, including two 
1 Labanese, in the hills of western Lebanon’s 
Bekaa region close to the Syrian border. 

Leader fec*.ag trial 
Lebanese A-ny units stayed out of the fight' 
and the loyalists won. Mr. al-Kayed is to be 
tried by a Palestinian military court, guer¬ 
rilla sources said. 

Palestinians and their supporters here are 
disheartened by the internecine fighting. 
Many believe the guerrilla movement will not 
long survive in the forms in which it has 
existed since King Hussein’s Jordan Army 
drove the guerrillas out of Jordan in 1970 and 
1971. 

, "The days of uniformed guerrillas and big 
public promotions are long over,” said one 
influential Palestinian here. "From now on 
we must wage a clandestine war, as the 
Israelis did before they won in Palestine in 
1948. / ‘ i 

At the same time, we must build some kind 
of political movement representing a Palesti¬ 
nian political consensus. This is an even 
harder job than waging a terrorist war.” 


WASHINGTON STAR 
17 October 1972 



By FAROUK NASSAR. A' 

Associated Press * 

BEIRUT (AP)—Palestinian, 
guerrilla leader Yasir Arafat-*' 
is moving toward a showdown, 
with a dissident commando- 
group that wants to continue'- 
raids into Israel front' Leb¬ 
anon despite an agreement' 
with the army to halt them. - 

The leader of the dissidents,' 
identified only by his code' 
name of Abu Youssef el 
Kayed, has been quoted as * 
vowing “to fight until death”-',, 
if attacked either by Arafat, 
or the Lebanese army. 

The two sides clashed briefs, 
ly in Lebanon’s western 
Bekka Valley, 40 miles south-. ■ 
east of Beirut, on Saturday ' 
and two of Arafat’s guerrillas “ 
were killed. 

AI Anway, a Beirut newspa¬ 
per that has strong connec-,’- 
tions with Al Fatah, said yes¬ 
terday that Arafat was bring-i, * 
ing reinforcements into the' 
Bekka Valley area for an at- 
. tack on Kayed and his fol- • 
lowers. ; 

It implied the reinforce - * 
ments were brought froc. 1 . 
neighboring Syria and sai« j 
Arafat was planning an “jm> 
minent operation to quell the 
muting” from headquarters in'' 
the small town of Yanta near 
the Syrian border. 1 

The Central Committee of-- 
AI Fatah, of.which Arafat is' 
chairman, has already an- * 
nounced the dismissal of-’ 
Kayed, who is 30, and pledged. 
to bring him before a “revo~* 
lutionary court” for disciplin- ! 
ary action. ' 


WASHINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 

Yemen Attacks 

BEIRUT—North Yemeni 
troops have resumed attacks 
against Southern Yemen 
and a large-scale offensive 
is expected despite the 
cease-fire agreement ar- ■ 
ranged by an Arab League 
peace mission, the embassy 
of Southern Yemen said. - 
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Livraasons d’armes a la Syne 


30 POi 


idtessa-Daima 


s 


, Moscow, 29. — (Reuter) L’Union sovietique fournif des armes modernes 
a la Syrie et aide d I’enfrainement de/ses cadres miiitaires, ecrit vendredi 
la « Pravda ». La « Pravda » ne donne aucun detail sur I’aide militaire sovie- 
tique, precisanf seulement que, grace d ('aide sovietique, le port Syrian 
de Latakieh est en cours d’agrandisseroemf. 


Le quotidien du Kremlin termine son article 
«* soulignant le role des «Etafe arabes progres- 
sistes qui poursuivent leur revolution nationale 
democratique et -anti-imp<5rialiste». Cc commen- 
taire survicnt au moment ou les journaux de 
Beyrouth suggbrent que Moscou tente de faire 
de la Syrie et de l’irak un nouveau front mill- 
tant qin scrait le rival de l’Egypte k la tete du 
monde arabc. 

La «Pravda» rend hommage aux dirigeants du 
parti baas k Damas et k Bagdad et rappelle la 
recente visite k Moscou du president irakien Ahmed 
Hassan Bakr. Lors de cette visite, le Kremlin 
s'etait engage k aider militairement le mouvement 
de guerilla palestinienne. 

' L’interet des dirigeants sovietiques pour le mou¬ 
vement palestinien s’est accru depuis quelques 
mois. 

La suggestion de Sadate 
meftrait FURSS 
dans Fembarras 

.Moscou, 29. - (AFP) L’agence Tass a diffuse 1 
vendredi aprts-midi, avec prks de vingt-quatre 
heures de retard, des extraits du discours pronon- 
ck jeudi par le president Sadate, sans mentionner 
sa proposition concernant la creation d’un gou- ’ 
vemement palestinien. 

L’absence de reference k cette suggestion est in- 
terpretee par les observateurs k Moscou comme un 
signs de disapprobation du gouvernement sovii- 
tique. La proposition du chef de 1’Etat igyptien, 
estiment les observateurs, va beaucoup plus loin j 
que la position sovietique, exposee il y a un mois ! 
dan s la «Pravda», favorable a l’unification des ! 
organisations do resistance palestinienncs et k la | 
creation d’un Front national palestinien. File ris¬ 
que™' 1 , si elle itait suivie d’effet), de met.tre 
l’URSS dans l’obligation de so prononcor pour ou 
contra la reconnaissance do ce gouvernement. 
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1 Beyrouth, 29. —* (AFP) Les armements sovie- 
tiques iivtes & la Syrie grace au pont airien 
Odessa-Damas comprennent des armes offensives : 
des fusees sol-sol, ainsi que des missiles sol-air, 
et des canons anti-aeriens, indique vendredi 
«L’Orient - Le jour», citant des milieux diplo¬ 
matique* arabes. 

Selon ces milieux, <cles experts sovifitiques et les 
militaires Syrians (Hudient la possibility d’installer 
deux reseaux de radar dans la region situee au 
nord du Golan ». 

Quant a l’accord militaire en cours de nCgocia- 
tion entre 1'URSS et ia Syrie, des difficuites au- 
raient surgi sur la duree de cet accord. M. Nou- 
reddine Mohieddinov, ambassadeur sovietique k 
Damas, jotterait un rdle important dans ces pour¬ 
parlers, ajoute « L’Orient - Le jour ». 

WASHINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 

SUlki Concludes Talks j 
JVilh Soviet Leaders 

Reulrr 

' MOSCOW, Oct. 17—Egypt¬ 
ian Premier Aziz Sidki and 
Soviet leaders today concluded 
an exchange of views on bila¬ 
teral relations and the Middle 
East situation, Tass news 
agency Said. 

It was the first high-level 
meeting between (lie two coun¬ 
tries since President Anwar Sa¬ 
dat expelled most of the 20,000 
Soviet military personnel from 
Egypt three months ago. 

The brevity of the latest 
talks led to some speculation 
that Sidki may have made a 
fruitless appeal for offensive 
weapons. But Egyptian source* 
in Moscow described today’s 
talks as fruitful and said they 
had lasted four hours. ' ' 

Tass gave no immediate' de¬ 
tails but said that the’two 
sides had "reached agreement 
concerning the publication of 
|a joint Soviet-Egyptian com¬ 
munique on the results of the 
talks.” 


WASHINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 

Talks Set 

--Vi KUWAIT — Five oil-pro- 
„ ducing Persian gulf stales—: 

Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi, 
■Iraq, Qatar and Kuwait—: 
’.have decided to open a new 
ground of talks with Western 
oil companies operating in 
their territory on state par¬ 
ticipation In their conces¬ 
sions. '! 


WASHINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 
• A martial law court in 
Ankara, Turkey, sentenced 
13 leaders of the banned 
Turkish Labor Party, in¬ 
cluding the party chairman 
- Mrs. Bchice Boran, to 15 
years in prison. Mrs. Boran, 
who studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, was the 
first woman to head A Tur¬ 
kish political party. . 


' FVetoed by China in August, 

a.-. UNITED -N AT IONS— ..Other observer delcga- 
' "Bangladesh assumed obser- lions include West Germany, 
ver Status yesterday at the south Vietnam, South K0- 
ymted Nations. Its appliea- rea, Switzerland and the 
fotion for membership was ’-Vatican. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
13 October 1972 
! Greek Foreign Post Is Filled 

Spcclai to The Ncir York Time* 

ATHENS, Oct. 12—Phacdon 
Anninos Kavalieratos, a G0- 
year-old career diplomat, was 
sworn in today as Deputy For¬ 
eign Minister, a post that gives 
him virtual control of Greekl 
foreign affairs. I 
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By Peter Younghusband 

SpocUl to The Washington Post 


..__.„.... ' these demands while he was here that the outcome of cur- 

, CAPE TOWN, Oct. 17—The J" ®sSth African gov rent negotiations wilh thc 
militant Southwest Africa Pco- crnmcnt . conducted tour 0 f Na . United Nations would largely 

OW»f° n has ., f to1 ^ mibia. His visit is just now determine his country’s future 
Escher that it wants to obtain I winding up. No newsmen were j relations with the world body, 
from the Smith African env- allowed to accompany the | Namibia, formerly a Ger-i 


United Nations would largely 


scher that it wants to obtain winding up. No newsmen were relations with the world body: 
from the South African gov- allowed to accompany the Namibia, formerly a Ger- 
ernment a formal recognition U.N. envoy. man colony, became a trust | 

of the world body’s authority Details of the Geneva meet- territory under South African' 
lover Namibia (Southwest Af- ing were released today in 
M ). Windhoek, capital of Namibia, administration after World 

Thc group also told Eschcr, representatives of the na- War I under a mandate from, 
c tj n. special representative tionalist organization. the League of Nations, J 

r Namibia (bat it cmight an i Eschcr, a retired Swiss dip- The United Nations has 1 


•the U.N. special representative ( tionalist organization. 

for Namibia, that it sought an, i Eschcr, a retired Swiss dip- 

assurance of South Africa’s _ ^ scheduled to report never recognized South Afri- 

total and immediate with- b , ” ’ ’ e . ca’s jurisdiction over the terri- 

a n „A eral Kurt Waldheim prior to 

drawal fiom the territory and , ■ ,,, debate over the tor y and the International 

asked him to obtain it. South n , ex t l f i„ 1071 u * 

Africa has refused such condi- status of Namibia. J£ at „£ S 

tions in the past. j South African Foreign Min-| Presence in Namibia was llle- 

Exiled leaders of the organi-| ister Hilgard Muller said yes- ^ he reason f or Eschcr’s visit, 
zation presented Escher with ; terday in a radio interview j which follows one by Wald- 


ca’s jurisdiction over the terri- 


jnext month’s debate over the. tory an( f the International 


Court ruled in 1971 that its 
presence in Namibia was ille¬ 
gal. 

The reason for Eschcr’s visit, 
which follows one by Wald- 


milbiaip 

heim earlier this year, is €0j 
determine whether Namibia’s! 
700,000 inhabitants are willing 
to go along with a South Afri-j 
can blueprint for the territory. 

South Africa has a plan to 
subdivide Namibia into six or 
more mini-states with a differ¬ 
ent ethnic group living in each 
one. Eventually, they would 
become independent states. 

| Namibia’s 70,000 white in¬ 
habitants favor thc South Af- 
Irican plan. But African nation¬ 
alists claiming to represent 
the majority view are demand¬ 
ing that Namibia remain a 
j centrally governed, singfo 
[state, a position the Unitceh 
Nations has also adopted. 
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Morocco Puts 220 on Trial ior Attempt 
HnwaMiu on Kiwi Hassan’s Life 


Special to Th« New Tork Times on rvirm ntib 

KENITRA, Morocco. Oct. 

17 — A military tribunal was jx iet fighters took 

told here today that rebel £ ff g ' fr ^ K 6nitra air base to 

Moroccan Air Force pilots m ” t th8 royal a j r i in er, which 

pumped salvos of cannon fire bringing King Hassan home, 
into an airliner carrying King ^ f aa ‘ s th g ^eek visit to 

Hassan II, dropped their fuel after a three-week visit to 

tanks on it and bumped it with France. K . cr , 

one of their warplanes last It said that led Maj. Km.cra 
August. el-Wafi, commander of thc bast, 

The statement was made as t ) ie three jets had fired at dose 
the court-martial of 220 air „ rifling thc airliner, until 
force officers and men imph- d outo f ammunition, 

catcd in thc abortive coup be- inc y llclu ,u “ ”, . 

gan today. They are charged When this failed to bring the 
in,,TirnmAHiinfori nfipmnts r I oiane down, thc indictment 


Iwith premeditated attempts c 
the lives of King Hassan ar j 
the royal family, attempted 


plane down, thc indictment 
said, Major Kouera and another 
pilot jettisoned their auxiliary 


overthrow of the regime andi fuel tanks over it, without suc- 
other crimes. The leaders face cess. Then the major struck the 


the death penalty. 


airliner’s tail assembly with his 


According to the indictment wing tip in a last attempt to 
read in the heavily guarded force it down. 


courtroom, a plot was devel¬ 
oped by Gen. Mohammed Ouf- 


Thc bumping apparently dam-1 
aged Major Kouera’s plane and 


kir, the late Defense Minister h forced to bail out, and 

and army chief of staff, shortly . 

after another group of army was captured shortly afterward. 

rebels tried to overthrow the The rebels’ jets strafed the 
King in a raid on the royal pal- ' a j rpor t at Rabat and attacked 
ace at Skhirat in July, 1971. royal palace in the capital. 

General Oufkir, long consid- King Hassan escaped unhurt; 
r p C pSr 8 ”or "Z "'tlou,* « .... airport at least 
regime, was found shot dead eight persons were killed and 
eight hours after the coup 47 wounded, including four 
failed, and officials said he had Cabinet ministers waiting to 
Committed suicide when he et the King, whoso plane 

Mra^al ® landed with one of three en-l 

The indictment said that on gines functioning. 


J/'P/'N TIMES 
5 October 1972 


CAIRO (Kyodo-Reutcr) — The an guerrillas and no unanimity 
Libyan leader, Col.. Muammar on waging a regular war against 
Gaddafi, said Saturday the Israel.” 

Arab world had lost its sense He said the only forces exist-' 
of direction and the future ‘of ing in the Arab world were 
the battle against Israel was Egypt 2nd Syria. ’j 


not known. 


As a result of this situation 1 


Addressing a mass rally in the Arab world had lost its 
Tripoli, broadcast live and moni- “sense of direction and the tu¬ 
tored here, Col. Gaddafi said ture of the battle against Is-, 

the present situation in the Arab rae t * s unknown,” he said, 
world could best be described j “Everyone in the Arab world 

as “vague and shrouded in is lost and does not know’where I 


mist.” 

The Libyan leader, who is an 


the solution lies.” 

For Libya itself, the situa- 


advocate of military action Uon was clear: Palestinian 
against Israel, criticized, the I guerrilla action must start 
Arab world for its inaction and from all fronts and there was 
its failure to adopt a unanimous no justification for restricting 
attitude toward Israel. commando action, Col. Gaddafi 


“ u Cabinet ministers waiting to attitude toward Israel. commando acuo 

iiis : greet tbe Kin S' whoso plane “There is no unanimity on a sa *d- 

landed with one of three en- pan-Arab battle, there is no un- Recalling Israeli attacks 
on gines functioning. animity on .support for Palestini- against the south of Lebanon 
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last month, the Libyan leader 
said the stand of the Arab coun¬ 
tries at that time was “most 
shameful.” 

“The Arab world needs a 
revolution because it has lost 
its sense of direction,” he said, 
to loud applause. 

In a passing reference to 
Arab-Soviet relations, the Lib¬ 
yan leader said “friendship with 
the Soviet Union must be friend¬ 


ship between equals.” 

Col. Gaddafi, who has always 
been a strong supporter of 
Palestinian guerrilla fighters 
and is training them in his own 
country, criticized Palestinian 
leaders for indulging in ideologi¬ 
cal disputes. 

j “Instead of fighting to regain 
their own land, they are now 
fighting over ideologic's,” he 
said. 


| The’ Palestinians must bear) 
the responsibility of fighting to 
liberate their land, he said. He 
bitterly criticized them for be¬ 
ing divided in groups and par¬ 
ties. 

Pointing out that Libya was 
paying generous contribution to 
Palestinian guerrillas, Col. Gad¬ 
dafi urged Palestinian resist¬ 
ance fighters to live up. to the 
( roie expected of them. 
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Common Market Curb on Produce Angers 
18 African Countries P 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 

Special (o The New York Times 

PARIS, Oct. 17 — Aj Dispute 
that involves some of the fun- 
mental issues of economic rela- 
relations between developed 
and developing countries has 
arisen between the European 
Economic Community and its, 
18 associated territories, most¬ 
ly former French colonies, in 
Africa. 

The conflict concerns the 
fruits and vegetables — peas, 
beans, sweet pimentos, sweet 
peppers, eggplant, gourds, 
celery and melons—that the 
Africans want to sell more of 
to Europe. 

Italy, the poorest country in 
the Community, or . Common 
Market, produces similar prod¬ 
ucts and wants to export more 
to her European neighbors. 

Normally, such problems are 
resolved amicably and quietly 
under the 10-year-old special 
arrangements the Europeans 
have with the African coun¬ 
tries, which give the Africans 
(privileges not accorded to other 
developing countries. 

This time openly expressed 
bitterness and discord caused 
an almost complete breakdown 
;in the machinery of settlement. 
Both sides have finally agreed 
to accept the good offices of a 
mediator, Jean Rey, a Belgian 
who is a former president of 
the Common Market's execu¬ 
tive authority and who will re¬ 
port before the end of the year. 

The whole thing is embar¬ 
rassing for the Common Mar¬ 
ket. coming just a few days 
before the leaders of six pres¬ 
ent and three future members 


"meetTiefe to try to work out, 
among other things, policies 
toward poorer countries. The 
dispute shows that when do¬ 
mestic Interests are directly 
involved, it is different to be 
generous. 

Formerly the Africans bene¬ 
fited from total tariff exemp¬ 
tion for their fruits and vege¬ 
tables shipped to the Common 
Market. In fact, funds have 
been channeled into Africa to 
help develop the fruit and 
vegetable industry. 

Last year, because of pres¬ 
sure from Italy, the Common 
Market imposed an import cal¬ 
endar, which meant that the 
Africans could ship their prod¬ 
ucts duty-free only at specified 
times. 

At a Common Market Coun¬ 
cil meeting in Luxembourg last 
week, African ministers told 
the members exactly what they 
thought of the new protec¬ 
tionism. There were two main 
points: 

flThe Common Market has 
no right to take away some¬ 
thing already given. 

*JThe African states are now 
worse off than some nonmem¬ 
bers such as Greece that have 
association agreements. The Af¬ 
ricans found it intolerable that 
the bloc, in effect, should have 
made access easier for the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Athens colonels, 

Common Market spokesmen 
said that the import calendar 
was to be re-examined next 
May and that the complaints 
would then be taken into ac¬ 
count. 

There was another clement 


‘that caused temperatures to 
rise. The debate was running 
into the early morning hours 
and many of the European 
ministers and officials simply 
got tired and left. Some had to 
go to Strasbourg for a meeting 
of the European Parliament. In 
effect, then, it was the fourth 
or even fifth string that was 
left to carry on, which enraged 
the Africans, who saw serious 
economic problems deliberately 
slighted. 

1 The Africans threatened to 
take their case to the arbitra¬ 
tion court that is part of the 
machinery in their association 
agreement with the Europeans. 

The court has never been 
used; invoking it would have 
signaled the breakdown of dip¬ 
lomacy. 

Recognizing the seriousness 
of the matter, one of the few 
remaining ministers, Gaston 
Thorn of Luxembourg, suggest¬ 
ed that a mediation effort be 
tried. When Italy objected, the 
matter went to an unusual vote 
in the Council, in which Italy 
was overruled. Then Mr. Rey 
was prevailed upon to act. 

For their part, the Italians 
’are upset. Their position is that I 
every time the Economic Com¬ 
munity wants to be generous 
to the Africans it is Italy that 
pays because she has competing 
products. 

Officials believe that the 
.only way the problem can be 
resolved is for the Italians to 
be on the receiving end of 
(generous development grants. 
.Then it would be the West 
iGermans, the Dutch or even 
the French who would pay. 
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Washington Signs Indicate 
Cease-Fire Negotiations ' 
Are at Critical Point 


SAIGON CHIEFS CONFER 


While Progress Is Hinted, 
U.S. Aides Are Uncertain 
About Thieu’s Reaction 


By MAX FRANKEL 

Sprcial lo The New York Times 

. WASHINGTON, Oct. 17— 
! Henry A. Kissinger was flying 
tonight from another meeting 
with the North Vietnamese in 
Paris to a meeting with the 
South Vietnamese in Saigon 
amid strong indications through¬ 
out the Government that nego¬ 
tiations for an Indochina ccasc- 
,fire had reached a critical 
point. 

, Almost nothing is being said 
here about the substance of the 
negotiations. And no one will 
speak in public even about their 
atmosphere. 

Several informed officials 
suggested, however, that there 
had been considerably more 
progress between American 
and North Vietnamese negotia¬ 
tors than had been acknowl¬ 
edged so far. But there was 
uncertainty here about the re¬ 
action of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu of South Vietnam to the 
negotiations. 

Pace in Saigon Accelerates 
In Saigon, as in Washington, 
the pace of high-level meetings 
was accelerating. President 
Thieu held a second daylong 
conference with key aides and 
Cabinet officers. 

Diplomatic reports relayed 
from Hanoi by third countries 
suggest some optimism in the 
North Vietnamese capital. But 
they also record a continuing 
emphasis on the problems that 
remain — including disagree - 
ments between the North Viet¬ 
namese and their southern 
allies, the Victcong. 

Some of the patterns of com¬ 
bat in recent days in hamlets 


'close to Saigon have been in¬ 
terpreted as contests for maxi¬ 
mum political advantage in 
case of a military standstill, 
Optimism in Laos 
And from Laos have come 
reports of the first promising 
negotiations in two years be¬ 
tween the pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao and the neutralist 
Government in Vientiane. The 
two sides are talking about the 
“normalization” of their vir¬ 
tual partition of the country. 

I Laotian officials are optimistic 
’in their reports to Washington 
because the Pathet Lao have 
dropped a long standing de¬ 
mand that an agreement must 
include the cessation of Ameri¬ 
can bombing of the Communist 
supply trails through Laos, 
from North Vietnam to South 
Vietnam. 

; Although these signs of mo¬ 
tion and progress offer obvioUs 
'political advantage to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon in his bid for re- 
jelection, the White House and 
jother official Government 
I spokesmen have tried to 
| dampen speculation. There has 
been no organized effort—as 
there often has before—to con-, 
vey a political or propaganda! 
message. On the contrary, offi'-j 
cials who normally deal with| 
reporters are urging them to] 
be cautious with the available' 
evidence. 1 

The White House dealt as 
blandly as possible with the 
announcements of M. Kissing¬ 
er’s travels. It issued a state¬ 
ment at 6 A.M. that the Presi¬ 
dent's adviser on national) 
security was in Paris, with (V mr; 
aides am' William H. Sullivan, 
an Indochina expert and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Statej 
for East Asia and Pacific Af¬ 
fairs, for a meeting with.Xuan 
iThuy, Hanoi’s permanent repre¬ 
sentative at the peace talks. 
They had met for four days 
last week. Also participating in 
Ithose talks was Le Due Tho, 
Hanoi's principal negotiator, 
who reported in person to his 
fellow members of the Polit¬ 
buro today. 

Ziegler Tells of Trip 
At 11:30 A.M., Ronald L. 
Ziegler, the White House press 
secretary, announced that the 
Kissinger party was ready to ! 
fly to Saigon to continue “the 
regular consultative process” 
with President Thieu. Mr. Kis¬ 
singer last visited Saigon in 
August. His deputy, Gen. Alex¬ 
ander M. Haig Jr., conferred 
with President Thieu before 
joining the Paris talks last 
..week. 

Mr. Ziegler said today’s brief 
Paris contact had been planned 
at the end of last week’s four- 
day session and that President 
Nixon had ordered the visit to 
, S „ 8 0„ on. gjhjpy. 


I progress report on Friday. No 
| time for his return was dis¬ 
closed, but State Department 
officials said the White House 
party was planning to spend 
two days in Saigon. It will ar¬ 
rive there Wednesday night, 
Saigon time (Wednesday mom- 
ling in New York). 

. That was the sum total of 
olficial comment. 

I Key Aide Called In 

At the same time, however, 
there was a report that’ll. 
Alexis Johnson, the Under Sec¬ 
retary of State for Policial .Af- 
| fairs and Mr. Kissinger’s prin¬ 
cipal emergency planner, had 
been summoned from important 

f„nh 0n o b “ siness to conferl 
with the President and to! 
supervise the continuing miii-| 
-tary and political planning here! 
,,nr 3 possible cease-fire and! 


--vcuvjc-i u c ana 

change m the political structure! 
of South Vietnam. I 

p ™ c „ rc wc £ suggestions- by! 
Pentagon officials that Gen 
Creighton W. Abrams, the new 
Army Chief of Staff, had been 
rushed to Saigon not merely 
to study the Vietnaniization 
program, as announced, but as 
Mr. Nixon’s personal represent¬ 
ative for the delicate round of 
consultations now under way. 

The general enjoys a special 
confidential relationship with 
President Thieu, developed in 
,his years as chief of the Ameri¬ 
can military forces in South 
Vietnam. His testimony, both 
private and public, would also 
be vital if Mr. Nixon planned 
• further reduction in American 
military activity or total reli¬ 
ance on Saigon’s military de¬ 
fenses as part of a settlement, 
Military Chiefs In Saigon 
: Also in Saigon this week will 
be Adm. Noel A. M. Gayler, the 
( new commander in chief of the 
[Pacific command. The Ameri- 
Icans stationed in Saigon will 
,be led in the talks by Ambassa¬ 
dor Ellsworth Bunker and Gen 
Frederick C. Weyand, the com- 
rnander of American forces in 
'Vietnam. 

In the Defense Department 


.here, ranking military officials 
said a cease-fire throughout 
•Indochina might be attained as 
part of a larger agreement'and j 
they stepped up their planning! 
accordingly. One senior pianner 
said the progress of the Bartel 
talks had not been fully ve»| 
fleeted in Administration com ■ : 
ments. . ' j 

Only a handful of officials ini 
the major departments havei 
been given access to the plan¬ 
ning here. They have beer, 
Shuttling to a series of private 
meetings at the White Houp'e 
/• . Pressure on Hanoi 

Both American and foreign 
diplomatic sources hedged their 
predictions of a breakthrough 
by pointing out that the South 
Vietnamese allies of both Hanoi 
and Washington would have to 
•‘be brought into the settlement, 
and that both had reason for 
Suspicion and restraint. 

The North Vietnamese, under 
pressure from their principal 
supplier, the Soviet Union, as 
Well as from American aerial, 
attacks, have shown increasing’ 
flexibility in recent wcekst 
.They have talked informally of 
a willingness to “live with 
Thieu,” diplomats report, pro¬ 
vided the Vietcong were given, 
some share of political power! 

■in South Vietnam.; .. • . .' 
-Yesterday, Foreign Minister 
■Maurice Schumann of France 
had a long meeting with Vo 
Van Sung, North Vietnam’s, 
’chief diplomatic representative 
In Paris. 

■• The French have refused ali 
comment on renewed reports 
that Mr. Kissinger has asked 
the Paris Government to be one| 
of several guarantors of a 
cease-fire. Previously, such re 
ports were denied. , 

. Mr. Thiicu, has insisted that 
peace is attainable only after 
The Communists have been de- 
■fea-lcd and has denounced the 
idea of a coalition as a “wicked 
scheme.” And Victcong repre¬ 
sentatives have found ft dif¬ 
ficult to abandon thoughts of 
victory, as symbolized by the 
overthrow Of Mr. Thieu. 
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Dispute Mars Opening 
Of Peace Talks in Laos 


VIENTIANE, Laos, Oct. 17 
(Reuters)—Preliminary peace 
talks between the Govern- 
p„ e , l ? t ai } d Hie pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao got off to an un¬ 
promising start here today 
with a heated clash over the 
Laotian national flag. 

, °P enin g ceremony 

' et Lao "spokesman. 
Sot Petrasy, objected to the 
presence of the Laotian flag 
and demanded that it be re¬ 
moved. But the Government 


delegation leader, Phene 
Phongsavan. refused, saying 
We are all Lao and must 
respect the national flag and 
monarchy.” 

u*?JV, he sl ,'P" estion of the 
Pathet Lao delegation leader,. 
Gen. Phoun Sipraseuth. the! 
two sides agreed to discuss 
later whether the flag should; 
continue to be displayed 
The aim of the talks is to 
prepare the ground for full- 
scale discussions between 
Government of Prince Sou" 
y a "na Phouma and the Pa¬ 
thet Lao, led by his half- ! 
brother Prince Souphanou- i 
vong. • 
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Baulk Korea 

Assembly Dissolved and 
All Politics Halted 

Special lo The .Vew York Times 

SEOUL, South Korea, Oct. 
17—President Park Chung Hee 
proclaimed martial law tonight 
throughout South Korea, sus¬ 
pended part of the Constitution, 
dissolved the National Assem-: 
bly and suspended all political 
activities. 

Press censorship was also 
imposed, and all universities 
and colleges were closed. 

In a statement broadcast just 
before the martial law went 
into effect at 7 P.M., Mr. Park 
said that the extraordinary 
measures were “fundamentally 
designed to reform the political 
structure” of South Korea to 
cope with the "rapidly 
changing international situa¬ 
tion around us” and successful¬ 
ly carry on the current dia¬ 
logue wjth North Korea for 
peaceful unification of the di¬ 
vided country. 

Noting that the talks with the 
North had caused “legal and 
political arguments" here as 
to constitutionality, Mr. Park 
said ihe Cabinet would an¬ 
nounce by Oct. 27 draft amend* 
;ments to the nation’s basic law 
with a view to laying a legal 
basis for the negotiations. He 
said the proposals would then 
be put to a national referendum, 
and he promised to restore 
normal constitutional order “by 
j the end of this year at the 
dates t.” 

[ In Washington, State De¬ 
partment officials said the 
• United States had conveyed 
its disapproval of the martial- 
law procedure "in the stiffest 
terms.” Jhey said that in 
their judgment there was no 
justification for the move.] 

The Constitution was last 
amended by legislative means 
in 1969 to permit Mr. Park to 
run for his current, third con¬ 
secutive four-year term, but his 

Democratic Republican party 
commanded the required two- 
thirds majority in the National 
Assembly then. The party lost 
that majority in elections last 
year, and it now holds only 
114 of the 204 seats. 

The Constitution now bars a 
fourth term. 

Kim Sun Jin, the Presiden¬ 
tial spokesman, told newsmen 



shortly before Mr. Park’s offi¬ 
cial announcement of martial 
law that there would be new 
Presidential and parliamentary 
elections on the basis of a new 
constitution before martial law 
could be lifted. He said the 
situation would be normalized 
"in about two months.” 

President Park did not specify 
in his declaration what amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution his 
Cabinet would propose. But he 
said that if they were not ap¬ 
proved in the national referen¬ 
dum, "I will take it as an ex¬ 
pression of the will of our 
people against the South-North 
dialogue and, therefore, will 
seek another new approach to 
the task of national unifica¬ 
tion." 

The President did not elabo¬ 
rate on what new approach he 
might take. 

Army Vehicles Deployed 
Immediately after his state¬ 
ment, several army tanks and 
armored vehicles were deployed 
in front of the National Assem¬ 
bly building,' the presidential 
mansion and the central Gov¬ 
ernment building. Hundreds of 
helmeied soldiers armed with 
rifles took positions at key in¬ 
tersections in downtown Seoul. 

Gen. Roh Jae Hyun, the Army 
Chief of Staff, who was ap¬ 
pointed the martial law com¬ 
mander, decreed that all radio 
and television as well as press 
reports now had to pass 
through censorship and that all 
universities and colleges were 
to be closed "for the time be¬ 
ing.” He also ordered a ban on 
political gatherings and strikes. 

Although he did not particu¬ 
larly mention foreign rows re¬ 
ports out of South Korea, offi¬ 
cial sources said that the 
foreign press would not be 
affected by the censorship 
order, except for radiophotos. 

The general also declared 
that the present midnight-to- 
4 A.M, curfew, which has been 
in effect since the Korean war,' 
would continue to be enforced. 
South Korea has been under a 
state of national emergency 
declared by Mr. Park last Dec. 

6 to cope with what he de¬ 
scribed as the "grave situation” 
facing the nation as a result of 
the changing international situ¬ 
ation and North Korea’s "ag¬ 
gressive designs.” 


U.S. Voices Disapproval 
By TAD SZULC 

Rppcla! to The New York Times / 

WASHINGTON. Oct. l7— The 
United States has conveyed to 
the South Korean Government 
in the "stiffest terms” its dis¬ 
approval of the imposition of 
martial law by President Park, 
State Department officials said 
today. 

' .Secretary of State William P.I 


Martial Lam 

Rogers expressed the United 
States objections to the South 
Korean Ambassador, Kim Dong 
Jo, whom he summoned to his 
office last night, while the| 
American Ambassador in Seoul,] 
Philip C. Habib, acting on in¬ 
structions, delivered a similar 
Statement to Premier Kim Jong 
Pil and Foreign Minister Kim 
Yong Shik. 

_ State Department officials 
disclosed the substance of con¬ 
versations with South Korean 
officials since ’late vesterday— 
after Premier Kim” had given 
Mr. Habib a few hours’ notice 
of the decision to declare mar¬ 
tial law—emphasizing that 
President Park's action was 
highly embarrassing, to the 
United States. 

Some 40,000 United States 
troops are stationed in South 
Korea, the South Korean mili¬ 
tary forces , are being modern¬ 
ized by the United States and 
Seoul receives considerable 
American economic assistance. 

_ Officials here said that in 
view of this support, intended 
to stabilize the economic and 
political situation in South! 
Korea and assist democratic' 
developments, the sudden im- 
osition of martial law was a 
low to American policy. 

State Department officials I 
said privately that in their 
judgment there was no justifi-| 


cation for President Park’s 
move, that his explanation was 
"not convincing,” and that tliqy 
believed his action was essen¬ 
tially an attempt to assume 
himself of continued power 
after his term expires in 1975. 

Publicly, tho United States' 
displeasure was expressed in 
more restrained terms by the 
State Department spokesman, 
Charles W. Bray 3d, who said 
that “this Government was 
notified of this only shortly be-' 
fore the announcement, it was 
not consulted about the deci¬ 
sion and, obviously, Is not asso¬ 
ciated with it.” 

While other officials said 
that there were no immediate 
dans to review American aid 
programs to South Korea, Mr. 
Bray emphasized that ”we shall 
be watching the developments; 
carefully and continue the dis¬ 
cussions of this matter with 
the Republic of Korea.” 

State Department officials 
said that their concern here 
centered on making sure that 
the South Korean Government 
would refrain from drastic ac¬ 
tions against its political oppo¬ 
nents and an indefinite contin¬ 
uation of martial law. 

Along these lines, Mr. Bray 
said that "wo have noted” that 
President Park promised to re¬ 
turn South Korea Lc democratic 
government. “This, in our view, 
is an important commitment," 
he declared. 


Vietnamese authorities here de¬ 
cided to let them keep it. 

Seventy-five tons is equivalent] 
to one day’s rice ration for 
more than 110,000 South Vietna¬ 
mese soldiers. 

"The Chinese had better start 
watching the tides more closely, 
unless they have a lot of rice' 
to waste,” said one U.S. officer. ,' 

Others speculated, however, 
that it might have been a deli¬ 
berate propaganda ploy by the’ 
Chinese to show the South Viet¬ 
namese how much rice is avail¬ 
able on the Communist side. 

A third area of speculation 
was that the rice was intended 
for North Vietnamese troops oc¬ 
cupying Quang Tri Province 
just below the Demilitarized 
Zone. They have been reported 
short of food. 


JAPAN TIM S 
5 October 1972 


Communist Chinese Rice 
Drifts Into S. Viet Hands 


DA NANG, Vietnam (AP) — 
Communist Chinese freighters 
are circumventing the U.S. 
blockade of North Vietnam by 
floating rice ashore—but a lot 
of it is winding up in the wrong 
hands. 

„ Seventy-five tons of rice in 
..waterproof bags marked "Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China” float¬ 
ed into Da Nang Harbor with 
Triday’s incoming tide. 

U.S. informants said the rice 
was in 1,590 separate bags spe- 
.cially rigged with plastic floats. 
They revealed that 1,000 such 
bags washed ashore a month 
ago on the coast near Hue 70 
km. north of We. 

. The rice was immediately ap¬ 
propriated by residents of coas¬ 
tal fishing villages and South 
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L'Aurore, Paris 
20 September 1972 


Why the North Vietnamese Can't Make Up Their Minds 


Six months after the unleashing of the communist offensive 
against South Vietnam, two months after the resumption of the 
sterile talks in Paris, at a time when the Viet Cong publishes a 
"new peace plan" coinciding with a sudden upsurge of combat on the 
ground, at a moment when Le Due Tho returns to Paris to meet Mr. 
Kissinger, a dual observation forces itself on one: on the one 
hand the military and political objectives pursued by the North 
Vietnamese leaders have not been attained; on the other hand, 
despite the enormous losses already sustained, they have not 
renounced their efforts to obtain these objectives. 

The unification of Vietnam under the control of a single 
power, for which they have struggled for nearly 30 years, remains 
the ultimate and definitive goal of all their actions. 

Conceived as a slashing "Blitzkrieg" launched simultaneously 
on three fronts, the Goifmunist offensive in South Vietnam 
intended, by a series of rapid and decisive victories, to 
demonstrate that the Saigon army, recruited and organized by the 
United States, is only 5 'a motley collection of mercenaries" without 
courage and without spirit, ready to throw down their aims and 
run at the first encounter. 

Once the army was beaten and discredited, the Southern 
population was to be called to insurrection and was to rise up 
"en masse" against the "phantom regime" of Saigon to force it to 
resign or to overturn it. Faced by confirmation of the failure 
of his Vietnamization policy. President Nixon would have had no 
other alternative except to ratify the "choice of the Vietnamese 
people" while accepting the installation in Saigon of a government 
of "national concord" and the unconditional retreat of the last 
U.S. troops still stationed South of the 17th parallel. Such 
was the plan drawn up by Hanoi. 

It failed for two reasons. The first is that contrary to 
predictions and despite the very severe blows struck against it, 
the South Vietnamese army wa: nc ' engulfed. Clinging to key 
points of the ter-ain, it held, thus proving its will to resist 
and its real courage. 


The second reason and without doubt the most imnortant rests 
in the fact that the great majority of Southern population did 
not rally o its "liberator Not only did it not throw itself 
into their arms, but the population fled in masses away from the 
"liberators." 

A million people have left the areas occupied by the Communists 
to take refuge in the cities controlled by the "phantom regime" of 
Saigon: cities, which, despite repeated appeals for an uprising 
broadcast by Radio Hanoi, have remained surprisingly calm. 

But it is especially in the North, in the very interior of 
the territories of the DRV and among its population that the 
military and political check registered by the South has had the 
most serious repercussions. 
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naval reprisals taken by the United States are cruelly felt. The 
? £ the p ° rts ’ the systematic destruction of industrial 
r^ allat i° nS T* ° £ £uel de ? ots , the disruption of the means of 
^?™^^ at J ons hav< ? caused a fall in production, have engendered 
dministrative confusion, have disorganized transport, interrupted 
product° USly retarded the collection and distribution of food^ 

. mn P ^°? U J ts of P rime necessity, such as coal, oil, meat, textiles, 

wares c™tV r ? st * lctl 7 rati °ned. Manufactured goods, and small 
wares cannot be found anywhere. Sending all able-bodied men to 

tne front, pressing women and old people to coastal defense or to 
repairing roads, evacuation of children far from threatened centers 
have meant dislocation of families. 

v ££e " r f J u S£e 1 r 0p urdan populations to a countryside ill-prepared 
to receive them has provoked numerous incidents between rural and 

“2 dWel if S : Ex 5 a P sted h y lon g y ea ^ s of struggle aid burdensome 
work harshly tested by the disastrous floods of last year (whose 

ffects are still being felt), people impoverished and in mourning 
for too many dear ones lost or killed in combat, no longer listen 
corstantly ^ believe less in a victory whose arrival is reported 

For many months the Hanoi press.and radio has made public 
announcements of "concerted efforts at sabotage and treason." ' 
Thus despite the tight control exercised over the population by 
the cadres of a single, rigorously structured party and by a 
security service of a rare efficacy, the Hanoi leaders now find 
themselves confronted by a real opposition. It is no longer merely 
a question of individuals who are unassimilablc or motivated by 
the idea of personal profit but of organized groups -- the Catholic 
church, Montagnard tribes, espionage and sabotage networks -- 
committing acts strongly hostile to the Communist system and to 
the persecution of the war. 

To these serious internal difficulties are added new compli¬ 
cations on the international level. Because the Vietnam war is 
too long, too costly, because it has killed too many, destroyed 
too much, produced too much talk and too much writing,it has 
disheartened the American public. But a similar weariness has 
tanally reached, in their turn, leading Soviet and Chinese circles. 

After years of technical, economic and military assistance 
granted to numerous countries of the third world, such as Cuba, 
raq and Egypt, Moscow has taken stock. With regard to funds 
invested -- and they must be numbered in billions of rubles -- 
the advantages reaped in exchange are hardly encouraging. 

pie considerable and constant aid furnished to North Vietnam 
£ ? r -t 8 b as P een particularly costly. . .and nothing remains 

o± it. All the factories, cement plants, the port installations, 
constructed and then reconstructed three, four, even five times, 
have been reduced to dust or burned up by American bombers. The 
Russians have also given the North Vietnamese Army modem, 
sophisticated materiel, transported at great cost and difficult 
to replace. They have reproached the Army for having utilized 
it very badly (especially the tanks) and for having ventured on 
a technological confrontation which very quickly turned to its 
disadvantage. Peking for its part reproaches General Giap for 
having renounced the Maoist scheme of revolutionary warfare 
distinguished by its emphasis on the superiority of doctrine and 
the militant guerrilla over technology and the mechanic soldier, 
and tor having adopted a conventional strategy based primarily 
on the superiority of materiel. 
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The Chinese are all the ir.C" 1 - ?~ritated because the materiel 
in question exposes too obvious j : ..ne preponderance o£ aid given 
by the Soviets. Ti. draw att£ . to the face that while the 
North Vietnamese tainrs c.-,.. iiu/eu :-«n uoc, surrounded Kontum, and. 
threatened Hue, they have not succeeded (apart from Quang Tri) m 
taking any large city. Four years earlier -- without tanks, 
without infrared rockets, and without artillery -- and during a 
time when there were still 500,000 American soldiers'in Vietnam, 
Giap's troops had nevertheless occupied Hue and struck at the 
heart of Saigon. 

Furthermore, Peking loses no opportunity to put the Soviets 
on the spot. Two weeks ago, a 2,500-ton Chinese mine sweeper 
which had left Canton eight days earlier entered Haiphong harbor 
at high tide after making its way through the U.S. mine fields.. 

A symbolic mission without practical military consequences, strictly 
intended to prove to the North Vietnamese the "duplicity" of 
the Russians, who despite having a fleet of 300 mine sweepers, 
have not once tried to force the American blockade. 

The ideological conflict separating People's China and the 
Soviet Union, the struggle for. influence which they face bring 
it about that neither Moscow nor Peking are in a position to 
make Hanoi listen to them. Especially since the disappearance 
from the scene of Ho Chin Minh, the friend of Stalin and of Marxist 
Trotsky before Mao and Chou En-lai, former representative of the 
Comintern in Southeast Asia, "Father of the Vietnamese Revolution." 

His titles and virtues were not disputed by anyone. Respected 
in foreign capitals, he was obeyed in the Party and followed by 
the people, for whan he was the incarnation of tne spirit of 
resistance. 

Realist, perfectly informed on international problems, capable 
of moderation and great political flexibility when circumstances 
required, Ho Chi Minh possessed the prestige and authority necessary 
to conduct negotiations on his own terms, to accept a compromise, 
to make peace, and, if needed, to impose it on his camp. 

The political void left by his death has not been overcome. 

None of his heirs, Communists of the second rank and lesser 

experience, do not have the stature 1 o assume his role as ._. 

international interlocutor, unique leader, arbitrator. Mis nominal_ 

successor to the presidency of the republic, Ton Due Thang, an 
old, 84-year-cld southerner, plays only a figurative role. 

Ho Chin Minh’s most rai'hful disciple, Premier Pham Van Dong, 
from a Mandarin family, cautious and a remarkable administrator, 
alone capable of maintaining the equilibrium among rival factions 
in the Politburo, is gra/.iy ill, suffering, it is thought, of 
threat cancer; Giap, the prestigious conqueror of Dien Bien Phu, 
no lomvr enjoys the same popularity. Tne checking of his 
Blitz! teg and the heavy losses in men and materiel, for which 
he is '-eld responsible, have lowered his credit. Frictions are 
increasing between the current Party Secretary Le Duan and his 
predecessor Truong Chinli, now President of the Assembly, whose 
influence continues to grow. 

The frequent discords dividing the leadership of the North 
produces a state of tension and mistrust which does not permit 
any of them enough authority or margin of maneuver to act in a 
decisive fashion in favor of peace. The election of Tran Quoc 
Hoan, "the super-cop," to the Politburo for the first time, is 
indicative of the climate of mistrust. It indicates at the highest 
echelon of power in the country a clear tightening of police 
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contfdl, a stiffening of the will to struggle. It blocks every effort 
at compromise. 7 


The result is that at a time when the whole world waits for and 
foresees an early end to the war by. a negotiated settlement, the 
fighting intensifies, the intransigent ones become set in their 
position and the wished for peace once again seems uncertain and 
elusive before the law of the cannon. 
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S IX mois aprcs le dcclcnchcmcnt do 
i’offensive commuuisle contre le Sud- 
Vietnam, deux mois aprcs la reprise 
sterile dcs pourparlers dc Paris, a l’hcurc 
oil le G.R.IL publie un « nouveau plan de 
paix » comcidant avee unc brusque rclance 
dcs combats sur le terrain, au moment oil 
M. Le Due Tho revient a Paris pour y ren- 
contrcr M. Kissinger, line double evidence 
s’impose a tous les obscrvatcurs : d’une 
part, les objeclifs militaires et politlques 
poursuivis par les dirigeants nord-victna- 
miens n'ont pas cte atteints ; d’autre part, 
en depit dcs pertes enormes deja subics, 
il» n’ont pas renonc6 a les attcindrc. 

L'uulfication du Vietnam sous le contrSle 
d’un soul pouvoir pour laquellc ils lultciit 
depuis prfcs dc trente a ns, demeure le but 
ultimo ct definitif de toutes leurs actions. 

Congee comme ime « guerre-dclalr », conduite 
A grands coups de boutoir lancAs simultane- 
ment sur trois fronts, 1’offensive communiste 
an Sud-Vietnam sc proposait par tine serie de 
victoires rapides et riecisives de faire la 
demonstration que 1’armee de Saigon, recrutee 
et orgnnisce par les Etats-Unis, n’etait qu’un 
«ramassis de mercenaires», sans courage et 


contre-revolutionnaires et tous ceux qnl erl- 
tiquent la poursuite dc la luttc». 

« Les activities communes de ees traitres, 
precise-t-il, se traduisent par l’arhat des hom- 
mes, la contre-propagande, les calomnies repan- 
ducs contre le regime pour abaisscr le parti 
et divisor le pcuplc. Les forces les plus dangc- 
rcuses qul se llvrent au torpillnge ile la revo¬ 
lution socialisto au Nord sent inv.rriablcmi r.t 
les mcmes : les esplnns dcs imperialistes frr.n- 
gais, bier ; toutes sortes d’espmns dcs agents 
amcrieains et dc leurs valets, aujourd'hul... 

« Ccs espions. soullgne le ministry, sont blcn 
fquipcs et disposent de moyons teehniqucs 
mederncs. Ils trouveut aide ct appal dans les 
raugs de la population de la B.D.V. grace a 
la presence de reactionnaires vletnamlens, no- 
tmnnicnt ceux qui agis.sent sous le manleau 
du c'nristianisme (les catholiques sont plus de 
flOO.OM) mi Nord), ceux qui sc trouvent dans 
le elergo et dans les tminorites ethniques du 
Nord-OUcst (600.000 montagnards, thais, thos, 
muong, colos et neos qui s'opposent 4 l'implan- 
tation de pays arts nord-vietnamiens, dans leur 
Tcgion). Ils out encore d’autres complices, des 
anciens fonctionnaires, d’anciens proprietaJres 
foncicrs dfrpossedcs par la revolution, des 
bourgeois, dcs intcllcctuels rtivisionnistes, des 
femmes dcpravecs. Tous sc livrent au rensei- 
gnement miiitairc, politique et ec unomique 


sans civiimc. plots A jcliT lours arines et A 
s'cnl'nir mix premiers elioes. 

Une fois Tarmcc battue et dlscreditAe. la 
population suiliste appelee i) l'insurrection 
devait se dresser en masse contre le «regime 
fnntoclie » de Saigon pour le eontraindre 4 la 
demission ou le renverser. Place devant le 
constat de faillite de sa politique de vietnami- i 
sation. le president Nixon n’aurait eu alors 1 
d'autre alternative que d'entdriner le «clioix 
du pctiple victnamlcn» en aceeptant la mise ' 
en place 4 Saigon d’un gouvernement de 
" eonrorde liationaic » et le retrait incondition- 
nel des dernjeres troupes U.S. encore station- 
nt’cs au sud du 11" parallel?. Tel dtait le plan 
ancle par Hanoi. 

It a echoed pour deux raisons. La premibre 
est que contrairemcnt aux previsions ct mat-, 
gre les coups tres durs qui lui etaient assfinds, 
i’armee sud-victnamienne no s’est pas effon- I 
dree. Accrochde aux points cssenttels du ter- I 
i rain, elle a tenu, prouvant ainsi sa volontd de I 
resistance ct une recite valeur. • / | 


Repercussions 

La sccondc raison et sans doute la plus 
imponante reside dans le fait que la popula¬ 
tion sudistc dans sa grande majority ne s’est 
pas ralliec a ses «libdrateurs». Non seulement 
elle ne s'est pas jetee dans leurs bras, mais 
elle a fui en bloc devant eux. 

Un million de personnes ont abandonnd les 
zones^ investics par les communistes pour se 
refugier dans les villes contrdldes par le 
* regime Xantoehc » dc Saigon. Des villes qui 
malgre les appels rdpdtes au soulevement lan¬ 
ces par radio-Hanoi, sont demeurces d'un 
caime surprenont. 

jMais e’est au Nord surtout, 4 1’intdrieur 
memo du territoire de la R.D.V. et de sa popu¬ 
lation que l'echpc militafre et politique enre- 
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gisliu mi Smi C.imimt Jr; plus graver, reper¬ 
cussions. 

Lo poids d’une guerre interminable, 1’am- 
plcur des represailles aeriennes et navales 
exeredes par les Etats-Unis sont cruellement. 
ressenties. La fermeture des ports, la destruc¬ 
tion sysfcmat.ique dcs installations industidel- 
les, dcs depots dc earburant, le dcmanleiement 
des voies de communications ont provoqud 
tine chute sensible de la production, engendrd 
la confusion administrative, desorgonise les 
transports, interrompu ou serieusement ralcnti 
le ramassage et la distribution des denrdes 
alimentaires. 

Los produils de premiere ncccssitf, tels que 
le charbon. I’huile. la viande. les tissus, le 
savon, les nllumetles sont severement ratlon- 
nes. Les objots manufactures, les articles de 
mcrcerle sont devenus introuvables. L’envoi 
de tous les homines validcs au front, l’affcc- 
tation dcs femmes ct des vieillards a la 
defense cotiere. dans la DCA ou a la repa¬ 
ration dcs routes, l’nvacuation des enfants 
loin des centres menaces ont entraim) la dis¬ 
location des families. 

Le trnnsfert des populations urbaines dans 
les carnpagnos mat prdparces 4 les rccevoir 
a provoque de nombreux incidents entre cita- 
dins et ruraux. Epulsfi par de longues annges 
de lutte ct de travaux harassants. durement' 
dprouve par les inondations desastreuses de 
Tan dcinier dont les effets sc font encore 
sentir, lc pcuplc appauvri ct en deuil de trop 
dcs siens disparus ou tues au combat rcchignc 
a suivre les mots d'ordre et croit moins 4 
une victoire dont Techeance est sans cesse 
reportAe. Depuis piusieurs mois dej4, la presse 
et ta radio de Hanoi font publiquement ctat 
de «tentatives concertecs dc sabotage et de 
trahisnn ». 
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Dcs articles re. 


De nombreux articles parus dans * Hoc 
Tap» (Etudes), la revue idcologique riu Parti, 
sous la signature de pcrsonnalitcs importantes, 
tellcs que Hoang Guoc Viet, procurour general 
du tribunal supreme populaire et president 
de la Confederation des s.vndicals, dressent 
de violents requlsitoires centre «ceux qui 
dctonriiriit les biens du peuple », « remettent 
ties faux rapports de geslions, «Alahlisscnt 
drs comptes fautdincs», «se livrent a la 
speculation, an Iroc, a la eonrebande, a ia 
corruption », Dans un « aiqiel a la repression 
dc toutes les forces antiguerre», public et 
rommenlc dans la mime revue.. Tran Quoc 
Hoan, ministre de ia SAcuriie, dcnonce et 
^menace d’extenninalion < )es espions, les 
pour le comote de I’ennemi, Ils rapent le 
moral du peuple. ll« ont recours a la guerre 
psychologique pour seiner dcs troubles, corn- 
mettre des assasstnats dc cadres, rassemblcr 
dcs forces dans 1’intcntion de detruire 1c pou- 
voir revolutionnaire ct d’aboiir le regime socla- 
lisle, soil par la violence, soil par le processus 
dlt devolution paciflque. » 


Opposition 


Ainsi irialgr6 le controls etroit ex*crc6 sUT 
la population par les cadres d'un parti uniaue 
rigoui eusemeat structure et des services de 
sccunte d’une rare cfficacite, les dirigeants de 
a?™ 01 ! s . c trouvent maintenant confronts a une 
veritable opposition. II ne s’agit plus seulo- 
ment d individus inassimilables ou motives oar 
la notion de prolit, mais de groupcs organises 
Lglise catholiquc, tribu?, monlagnardes. 
rcscaux d espionnage et de saboteurs — com- 
rnettant des actes resolument hostiles au svs- 
guei e re C ° mmUniSte Ct * la poursuite de' la 

♦ C S S difficulties interieures serieuses s’aiou- 
tent de nouvclles complications d'ordre iiiter- 
nauonal. La guerre du Vietnam, parce qu'eile 
etait trop longue, trop chcre, qu‘elle tuait 
trop, detruisait trop, faisait trop parler et 
rTfff f. ( : rire * a me l l6 ^'opinion americaine jus- 
qu a 1 ecceurement. Et une m£me lassitude a 
imi par atteindre a leur tour les spheres 
dirigeantes sovi6liques et chinoises. 

Apres des ann£es d’assistance technique, 
economique ct militaire accorctees & de nom¬ 
breux pays du Tiers monde, tels que Cuba 
1 Iraq ou lEgypte, Moscou a fait ses comptes.’ 

recard des fonds inveslis — chiffrablos 
par centaines de milliards de roubles _ les 

cncourfge a r nlT CilliS Cn 6chanfie ne sont fiu6re 

M,^’a i ir®J on5id i rabI . e et constante foumie au 
Nord-Vietnam deputs dix-huit ans a etA parti- 
culierement couteuse... et 11 n'en resterien 
Toutes les usines, les cimenteries, les instal- 
lalions portuaires, construites et reconstruites 

in ^H U “- re et nieme cinc ( fois, ont etc reduites 
en poussjere ou en XumAe par les bombardiers 
• amAricams. Les Russes avaiont auss? dotl 
1 armce nord-vietnamienne d’un materiel mo- 
' f "rur 1 ., s0 P h ' :s d u e, transporte a grands frais 
ri.fL-? 1 * a remplacer. Ils lul reprochent de 
1 avoir tres mal titilise (surtout les ebars) et 
oue n oui e ,t nS A ne ,confronts!ion tecbnmlog?- 
qiic quia tournA tres vite a son desavantale 
Pekm, de son cote, reproche au general Gian 

r.wum reno ? ce au scll,:) na mnofste de la guerre 
revolutionnaire, marque par la superiority d“ 

echnioue ne P t m Cuerillero-mnifanT'sur t 
technique et ie soldat-mecanicier. r ,r,- 

convc . nti °nnclle fond - pr V 
cipalement sur la c nipenorite du rnf . tvjI. 


le 



L m a i<riH ois £ont d’autant plus irriies qui 
matiriel en cause expose de facon trot 


■ irntatoire la preponderance dc l’nide soviA’- 
ii'itic. Ils font remarquer que les chars nord- 
victuairuens s’ils ont dclruit An-1,oc. cncercl* 
Kontum, menace Hue n’ont reussi par contre 
Quang-Tri mis a part — A cnlcver aucune 
grande ville. Quatre ans plus t6t, sans tolindfs, 
sans fusees infrarouges et sans artlllerie, alors 
que .100.000 soldais amcricains se trouvalent 
encore au Vietnam, les troupes de Giap avaient 
pourtant occupe Hue et frappd en plein occur 
de Saigon. 

Pfikin ne perd, en outre, aucune occasion de 
placer les Sovietiques cn porte A faux. Void 
deux somaincs, un dragucur de mines chinois 
de 2o0 tonnes parti huit jours plus t6t de 
Canton, enfrait A marce haute dans le port 
de Haiphong, apres s'etre fraye un chemin A 
travers les champs cic mines U.S. Mission 
symbolique, sans consequences militaircs pra¬ 
tiques, strictemcnt destince A prouver aux 
Nord-Victnamiens la . duplicity » des Russes 
qui, bien que disposant d’une flotte de 300 
dragueurs, n'ont pas iente une seule fois de 
forcer 1c hlocus amAricain. 

Le eonflit Ideologiquc separant la Chine 
populaire et I'Union sovictique, la lutte d’in- 
fluenee qui les oppose, font que ni Moscou nl 
Pekin ne sont en mesure dc se Xaire Acouter 
a Hanoi. Surtout depths la disparitlon du pre¬ 
sident Ho Chi Minh, anil de Staiine et de 
Trotski marxiste avant Mao ct Chou En-lai, 
ancien dclegtie du Komintern pour le sud-est 
asiatique. « Pere de la Revolution vietna- 
mlonnc 

Ses titres et ses merites n’etaient discutAs 
par personne. Respecte dans les capitales 
etrangi-res. il etait. ohei dans 1c parti et suivl 
ear ie peuple pour qui il incamait l'csprit dc 
i.sistancc. 


pai lauement miorme ties probJAmes 
iulrmationaux. capable dc moderation et d’une 
grande souplesse politique quand les circons- 
lances l exigeaient, Ho Chi Minh possAdait ie 
prestige et l'autoritc necessaircs pour conduire 
une negociation A son termc. accepter un 
compromis pour faire la paix et au besoltt 
1 1 mposer a son camp. 

oc vide politique laissA par sa mort n*a 
pas etc eomble. Aucun de ses heritlers, coni- 
■ muntstes de second plan et de formation int.A- 
rieure ne parait en mesure d’assumer son 
r6Ie d’interlocuteur international, de chef uni¬ 
que et d’arbitre. Son remplaeant nominal A 
la presidence de la Repiiblique, Ton due 
Thang, tin vieux Sudiste Age de 84 ans, ne 
loue en fait qu'un role figuratif. 

Le plus ficlele disciple^ d’H6 Chi Minh, le 
Premier ministre Pham-van-Dong, issu d’une 
fairulle de mandarins, homme pondcrA et 
remsrquable administrateur, scul capable de 
malntcnlr IVquilibre entre les factions rivaies 
du Politburo, e.st gravement maladc, attcln' 
croit-on, d’un cancer A la gorge. Giap, le pres* 
ligieux vainqueur de Dien Bien Phu, ne joult 
plus de la meme popularlle. L’echec de sa 
* guerre eclair » et les tres lourdes pertes en 
hommes et en materiel, dont 11 cat tenu pour 
responsable. ont entame son erAdit. Les frlc-- 
lions se multiplient entre l';»ctuel secretaire 
mi parti.. Le Duan et son prcdcccsseur Truong 
Chmb, president de 1'AssemblAe, dont l'in- 
fh'rme ne ce.sse de grandir. 

r frequents dAsaccords divisant les diri- 
gi.-. ts du Nord produisent un Atat de tension 
et de mefiance qui ne laisse A aucun d’entre 
eux aasex d autorite ou dc marge de manoeuvre 
pour agir de faqon dAcisive en faveur de la 
paix. L’election, pour la premiere fois, au 
bureau politique de Tran Quoc Hoan « super- 
flic » du regime, est significative de ce climat 
de mefiance. Elle marque, a l'echclon le plus 
elevc du pays, un net resserrement du controle 
pohcicr, un raidissement de la volontA de lutte. 
Elle bloque toute tentative de compromis. 

De sorte qu’au moment ou tout le monda 
attend et predn la fin prochaine de la guerre 
par un reglement negocie, les combats s’inten- 
sifient, les intransigeances s’afflrmont et H 
pa<v taut espArea parait toujours ausst tncer- 
* a,ne rccule une fois de plus devant la lol 
des canons, 


W/ 1HINGTON POST 
18 October 1972 

Terrorists Kill 15 
On Tliailand Border 

BANGKOK, Oct. 17 (AP)— 
Terrorists killed 15 border po¬ 
licemen and militiamen over 
the weekend in two raids i 
against government posts 3501 
> northeast of Bangkok. 

One raid occurred in Sakon 
Nakorn province, whereabout 
20 insurgents attacked a de¬ 
fense post with grenades and 
rockets and killed eight of the 
12 policemen, the government 
said. About five hours inter, 50 
men attacked another post in 
Knlnsin province. Seven police 
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SAIGON POST 

27 Sept. 1972 



From the so-called «Golden Triangle » bounded 
by Northeast Burma, Southwest Chino and Thailand 
originates 700 tons of illegally produced opium, 
roughly half of the world's current annual produc¬ 
tion of 1,500 tons. 

' The bulk of the raw opium produced in about 
650 square miles of the *Golden Triangle* [is pro¬ 
cessed into heroin for the consumption of addicts in 
the Southeast Asian region. There is evidence, how¬ 
ever, that traffickers in the Triangle are making a 
bid for the international narcotics market. 

Greater vigilance by the police in Saigon, 
Bangkok and Hong Kong have resulted in significant 
arrests and seizures of narcotics recently. In Saigon, 
the national police seized a notorious and elusive 
opium dealer and 14 of his men, members of a ring 
~ 11 ^ W nh operations in Laos, Hong Kong and Thai¬ 


land. In June and July this year, Thai narcotics 
agents, seized a total of 5,850 kilograms of raw 
opium, 212 kilograms of morphine, and 555 kilogram 
of heroin. Hong Kong agents raiding opium dens arid 
manufacturing plants last week arrested 49 Chinese. 1 

The recent arrests by trie Saigon police have 
resulted in a reported increase in the street price of a 
vial of heroin from Ito 9 U.S. dollars. Emphasizing the 
Republic of Vietnam's concern over the narcotics 
threat to this country is the death penalty ordered by- 
President Nguyen Van Thieu for any person belong¬ 
ing to organizations peddling opium, heroin, or other 
hard drugs. 

We cannot afford to take lightly this serious 
danger posed by drugs to our people snd consequent¬ 
ly to the energy and vitality of the nation. This 
trafficking in dangerous drugs must be stopped before 
it destroys our youth, causes misery for our parents, 
and brings anguish to our nation. 

It is tragic to be murdered, but tit least one dies 
quickly. Death by narcotics is a slow and painful 
death. It is time . this nation showed its wrath by 
showing no mercy to dispensers of death who prey 
on humanity lor. monetary gain. . • 



WASHINGTON STAR 
17 October 1972 



The decision of the Japanese govern¬ 
ment to double its military spending 
over the next five years reflects two 
strong trends. The first is a determina¬ 
tion to pursue a foreign policy more in¬ 
dependent of the United States than has 
been possible in the past. The second is a 
diminishing Japanese concern over a 
hostile reaction from. Communist China 
to a buildup of defense capability. 

Over lively opposition from left-wing 
political parties, the government of Pre¬ 
mier Kakuel Tanaka has decided to 
spend some $15 billion for Japan’s fourth 
five-year defense plan, more than double 
the $7.6 billion of the current five-year 
program. Most of the money apparently 
will go for new types of tanks and ar¬ 
mored cars and for the manufacture in 
Japan of two types of training and 
ground-support military aircraft, pre¬ 
viously bought from the United States. 

Until Tanaka’s visit to Peking and 
the re-establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with mainland China last month, 
the announcement of such a military 
buildup would have presented serious 
diplomatic problems for the Japanese 
government. The danger of a revival of 
Japanese militarism has been a constant 
theme of Chinese propaganda for years 
and has inhibited the modest defense 
efforts made by Japan in the past. Noth¬ 
ing on the subject has been heard from 
Peking in recent weeks. 



The United States, for its part, has 
long been prodding the Japanese to build 
a self-defense force more commensurate 
with its industrial strength. The main 
thrust ox the new program Is to create 
an industrial and technological infra¬ 
structure that will make Japan less re¬ 
liant on Its treaty connections with the 
United States for Its essential security 
and more capable, of playing an Inde¬ 
pendent political role In Asia, where its 
economic power Is predominant. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
exaggerate the significance of the pres¬ 
ent military buildup. Japan’s defense 
strategy is still limited to the suppres¬ 
sion of internal disorders and to repell¬ 
ing a limited conventional attack. There 
is, however, no question of nuclear 
armaments and Japan is still com¬ 
pletely dependent on the United States 
for strategic deterrence. 

Nor have Japan’s weaker neighbors 
much cause of concern about a revival 
of Japanese militarism. The defense 
forces have no mission outside of the 
home islands and Okinawa, for whose 
defense Japan has recently reassumed 
responsibility. Tanaka is emphasizing 
the point that Japan will not be so "pre¬ 
sumptuous” as to try to act as a media¬ 
tor btween China and other Asian na¬ 
tions. And indeed, the evidence Is clear 
that the Japanese aspire to no military 
role in Asia for the foreseeable future. 
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Vietnamese girls are j DAY THREE ___—1 

always used to collect in- sne;1 kccl into the air bases Hanoi and Laos and later 

telligence about Thai au- t | lcre to carry out a subver- come back to carry mit sub-; 

thoritics and their move- s ion mission, resulting in an versive actions here, the pa- 

ments although the White exchange of gunfire with go- per says, , •_* 

Paner docs not say how vernnient authorities. !t is also p 

l.P is ; “The bodies found in these some Vietnamese refugees are 

effective tms measure . ■ ^ wefe those resembling directly involved in the lnsur- 

Thc Vietnamese refugees » the paper re - gent movement, some of them 

would try to become familiar vietname , I i serving as group leaders and 

with Thai officials in an at- por G‘- nas heen established, the advisers. 

Itempt to gather information _ that the refugees, There have been frequent 

about government movements P P tj J, ’ those in the'bor- violations of official regula- 

wh.ch would aid hem in the P a / ■ of No ng tions among the refugees, the 

plotting of sabotage activ.- £" h T n p anom and paper charges. 

tlC The ie vvhite r Paner under- Ubon Ratcnathani, have play- “Many of them leave their 
scores 6 several sabotage at- ed an important part in assis-, confined[ areas without ge t m g 


ties,” the paper says. 

I The White Paper under¬ 
scores several sabotage at¬ 
tempts by the refugees. It 
cites the case in Udon Thani 
in 1968 and Ubon in 1970 
when Communist terrorists 
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. "Chinese" guerillas on the jj V\vr 

Thai-Malaysian border, estimated 
at more than 1,200 strong, are 

apparently forcing a link with j J hi' 1 ] ( h'\ 

the local insurgents in Thailand, LJ \j L/ 

the White Paper issuei by the 
Communist Suppression Opera- r,; 1 , j" T - * 

tion Command (CSOC) confirms. > U « \ I1 ily ,, | 

It says that the guerillas who j^* '• *-” - 1 

are part of the Communist Party 

in Malaysia have been spread- ycut^' o* Chinese sne 
ing anti-Thai propaganda who h?' - been persuadi 
and instigating Muslim res:- join tf communist n 
dents in the southern pro- ment v-cm local vi> 
vinces to rise up against along the border, 
the authorities. in 7967, a unit of 


eu an .. i —. . . i 

tine Communist terrorists in prior permission and otners 

the country. “They provide hold demonstrations and 

shelter F or those terrorists who create chaos in official p - 
cross the border to study in mises by protesting against 
cross official orders or seeking the 

release of their colleagues. 

“The government believes 
that such disorderly condi- 

, r~/'T> tions are brought about 

°) / V; 'i j 1 )} ’• through instigation of the 

U U vl LhaLk-' clandestine organisation which 

has unnecessarily affected 
y 3 those law-abiding and well- 

™ bataed ,efug.es- ,he paper 

s Turning to the support pro- 

■ r f n nr\n vided by Laotian Communists 

ra _ ----- the mere significant since, 

ms - V *jiVj ft'J i l^'iii ! apart from direct assistance 


J V) V~Gi_±a 




who h?-' fcaen persuaded ‘ ■> 
join tf- Uommunist move¬ 
ment v-sm local vilh^es 
along the border. 

in 7967, a unit of sfrai 


eiven by the Laotian Commu¬ 
nists, they have also served 
as a channel through which 
assistance by the North Viet¬ 
namese and Chinese reaches 
Thailand. 

The kind of assistance pro, 
vided by Laotian Communists 
to local insurgents include in¬ 
doctrination, weapons and ad- 
cess to Communist propagan- 

da 'A defector, Mr Lee Prom- 
chan from Sakhon Nakhon, 
relates how he was used to 
serve as a link between the 
Laotian Communists and the 
local terrorists. 

Lee said before he left 
Laos for Thailand, a Mr Cha¬ 
valit Tabkwa, who had been 
assigned by “higher authori¬ 
ties” to supervise all Tljai in¬ 
surgents in Laos told a Mr 
Suan(one of the 50 insurgents 
trained in Laos) to establisn 
contacts with members of the 
Thai Communist Party in or¬ 
der to arrange an escape route 
through which the Thais 
could return to Thailand ir. 
long-tail boats. 

“Before departure,” Lee 
told investigators after his de¬ 
fection in 1968, “everyone I 
was given a personal gun and 
some ammunition. Most or 
the weapons were American- 
made which made it easier for 
us to obtain spare parts and 
additional ammunition.” They 
were also told that the Ameri¬ 
cans should be killed with 
American weapons. Everyone- 
was dressed in green,complete 
with knapsacks.” 


"Morever," the White "wernment forces reldedS a 
Pape, says. «*. join, Thai J™-* 1 


Malaysian suppression force, 
have encountered serioc: 
resistence from these sub 


i-r.g, Ye!a. The raid pro¬ 
duced several important do¬ 
cuments which proved that 


resistence rom inese suu- - , ,__ 

versive elements who have the camp also served as a 
their hideouts along the large-scale military and poll- 
rugged Thai-Maiaysian bor- also 

r ' , , discusses how Communist 

About 500 mem- rs o terror j s t s infiltr-te into the 
the Malayan Communist ^ 500 000 hilltri . 

Party fled into i haiiand af- ^ jn various pa - ts 0 f the 
ter the emergency situation country 
in Malaya some 12 years The hilltribesmen, who j 
a 9°- migrated into the country 

The White Paper does not a bout 80 years ago, began 
.identify the leader of these to create a social problem 
guerillas by name but it w hen they violated the law 
says: "The present leader of the j anc j by growing 

is still the same person as 0 pj urn and conducted shift 
when the guerillas fled from cultivation which resulted 
Ma|qya." in vast forested areas being 

Lower-ranking members denuded, the White Paper 
of the movement, the jApprowGcLFor Release 2003/C 

says, pomprise young violent (Conclusion) _ 
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1 Japanese Aide Here for Talks 

Associated Press 

Japan’s foreign minister, ter Kakuei Tanaka in normai- 
iviasayoslii Chira arrived yes- izing relations with Peking, 
ter day Cor talks with President has briefed the leaders ot 
Nixon and Secretary of State Australia and New Zealand on 
William P. Rogers on China details of those talks and will 
and the Vietnam reconstruc- do the same when he meets 
tion problem after the war is Secretary Rogers today and 
President Nixon oil Friday. He 
settled. is on bi s way to the United 

The Japanese diplomat, who Nations, London and Moscow 
j negotiated with Prime Minis-for the same purpose. 
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Prom News Dispatches 

I SANTIAGO, Oct. 17—Chile’s 
'President Salvador Allende 
said tonight that Chile is "on 
the verge of civil war.” 

A short time before he made 
the statement, the Chilean 
Army imposed a midnlght-to- 
6 a.m. curfew on Santiago 
province. 

For the second consecutive 
day, riot police clashed with 
rival political factions battling! 
in the streets of Santiago, as 
strikes continued to spread. 

Washington Post staff cor¬ 
respondent Lewis H. Diuguid 
reported from the scene that 
reports from the major cities, 
indicated that the opposition 
had been partly successful in 
its efforts to embarrass Al¬ 
lende with its passive resist¬ 
ance tactics, but that Santiago 
itself was far from paralyzed. 

Many categories of workers] 
and professionals who were 
called out on strike were 
apparently divided down the 
middle, with many pro-gov¬ 
ernment personnel staying on 
the job. 

Many persons dismissed the 
predictions of civil war and 
predicted the strike would 
end inconclusively. 

In typically Chilean style, 
the parties opposed to Allen¬ 
de joined the members of his 
coalition in denouncing the 
efforts of the American-based 
Kennecott Copper Co. to have 
Chilean copper shipments 
abroad impounded to cover 
part of the company’s com¬ 
pensation claims for its na¬ 
tionalized properties here. 

Most of the statements de¬ 
nouncing Kennecott failed to 
distinguish between the ac¬ 
tions of the company and of 
:he U.S. government. In the 
midst of all these state¬ 
ments, however, Allende was 
cordially receiving a pair of 
touring American at astro¬ 
nauts at the presidential pal¬ 
ace. 

Later, refering lo (lie politi¬ 
cal crisis, the president said 
in a palace ceremony tonight 
that Chileans “will live 
through many difficult hours! 
soon. 

“Wc arc on the verge of 
civil war," he said. “These are 
difficult moments ahead of 


us.” 

Earlier, the opposition 
Christian Democratic Party, 
which supports the strikes, re¬ 
jected an invitation to meet 
with Allende to discuss the 
crisis. 

During the day, police fired 
tear-gas grenades and used a 
watercannon to disperse dem¬ 
onstrators in the center of the 
city. A police official said 
“many people” were arrested. 

In announcing the curfew 
on the capital area, which has 
a population of 3.3 million, 
Gen. Hector Bravo warned 
that soldiers would fire on 
anyone who failed to halt for 
identification. 

During debate on the strikes 
in the Chilean Chamber of 
Deputies today, angry depu¬ 
ties hurled their water glasses 
and ash trays. The disturbance 
•lasted for 30 minutes. Al- 
lcnde’s sister, Laura, a Social¬ 
ist Party Deputy, was slightly 
injured when struck on the 
hand by a glass. 

For the second time in less 
than 30 hours, the main rail 
line between Santiago and the 
port of Valparaiso was cut by 
a bomb blast. 

The current crisis began last 
Wednesday, when truckers 
throughout the nation struck 
to protest plans to set up a 
state-operated trucking con¬ 
cern in Aysen Province, a cat¬ 
tle region 800 miles south of 
Santiago. The truckers 
charged that the plan was the 
first step toward nationaliza¬ 
tion of their industry. 

More than 80 per cent of the 
nation’s shops and stores 
closed Friday and Saturday in 
support of the strike. 

The lines- hardened Sunday 
when the nation’s opposition 
political parlies announced 
their support of the strike, 
arid the government ordered 
shopkeepers to reopen Mon 
day or face a takeover of their 
businesses. 

Physicians, merchant ma¬ 
rine captains, private school 
students and many bank em¬ 
ployes joined the walkouts 
today, and the Santiago law¬ 
yers association urged the re- 
gional bar association to call a 
strike of all attorneys. 

Bus owners also announced 
tlicy would join the work stop¬ 
page at midnight. 

As the scope of the strikes 
broadened Allende asked Mig-J 
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uel Jacob, president of the 
Chilean Association of Profes¬ 
sional Organizations, to draw 
up a plan to mediate the walk¬ 
outs. 

; Jacob accepted the request, 
but noted that the truck driv¬ 
ers, whose strike last veek 
precipitated the mass walkout, 
already had rejected media¬ 
tion efforts by the bus drivers 
union. 

Soldiers carrying automatic 
rifles guarded the few banks 
that opened today with skele¬ 
ton staffs manned by execu¬ 
tives. Riot police and soldiers 
riding in jeeps patrolled the j 
capital’s downtown area. Some 
shops reopened voluntarily for 
the first time in several days 
after participating in the ear¬ 
lier phase of the strikes. 

The government declared 
Aconcagua Province, 120 miles 
north of Santiago, an emer¬ 
gency zone. Aconcagua be¬ 
came the 58th of Chile’s 23 
provinces covered by the emer¬ 
gency degree—a form of mar¬ 
tial law. 

. Dutch Court Orders ' 
Copper Seized 

From News Dispatches 

ROTTERDAM, Oct. 17—The 
Rotterdam District Court or¬ 
dered the seizure of all the 
Chilean copper aboard the 
West German freighter Birte 
Oldendorff if the copper is un¬ 
loaded, court sources said here 
today. . 

The order was made at 
the request of the American 
Braden Kennecott Co., which 
claims the copper originates 
from Its plant which the Chil¬ 
ean government has national¬ 
ized without compensation. 

In Paris, meanwhile, four cf 
the world’s main copper-ex¬ 
porting nations—Chile, Zam¬ 
bia, Peru and Zaire—an¬ 
nounced that their mining 
ministers would meet next 
month in Chile to work out a 
response to Kenneeott’s cam¬ 
paign against Chilean copper 
exports. 

WASHINGTON POST 
13 October 1972 

Women MPs in Uruguay 

Reuter 

• MONTEVIDEO, Oct. 12- The 
Uruguayan army is forming a 
women's military police corps 
lo guard women held as 
suspected urban gueirillas. 
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BY DAVID F. BELNAP 

Times Staff Wrliar 

SANTIAGO — Bureau¬ 
cratic barriers make it in- 
c r e a k i n g i y hard for 
Chilean citizens to journey 
beyond the borders cf 
their country but. not for 
the dark reasons many 
disappointed w o u 1 d - be 
travelers believe. 

"Chile hasn't become an : 
Iron Curtain country 
whose authorities close 
their borders to keep peo¬ 
ple from 'e sc a p i .L g' to 
somewhere else," the sales 
manager for an interna¬ 
tional airline said. "It's 
largely a question of fi¬ 
nances." 

He meant the country's 
finances as a nation. Trav¬ 
el beyond national boun¬ 
daries, including air or 
other transport, must be 
paid for in dollars or other 
hard currency bought 
with local currency from 
the Central Bank. 

Short of Currency 

The Central Bank, 
however, 5s running a mi¬ 
nus foreign exchange ba¬ 
lance, meaning ' that it 
must scrape to find 
enough hard currency to 
cover such high-priority, 
current expenses as im¬ 
portation of food and med¬ 
icines. Foreign travel for 
rilizens is far down on the 
list of priorities. 

That, doesn’t mean a do¬ 
te r m I nnl citizen can't 
make a trip. But an expen¬ 
sive, time-consuming pro¬ 
cess, with a potential ha- , 
znrd or two along (ho way, 
must he completed before 
he can board that plane 
bound for another coun- i 
try. 

For a tourist visiting 
Chile from elsewhere, the 
official exchange rate is -Ifi 
units of Chilean currency. 
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called escudos, for one dol¬ 
lar. Because of taxes and 
other charges, a Chilean 
tourist wanting to travel 
abroad must shell out 
three times that many es¬ 
cudos for each dollar of 
travel expense. 

Strict Quotas 
So the cost of round-trip 
economy class air trans¬ 
portation from here to 
New York, for example, is 
roughly equal to the an¬ 
nual pcr-capita income of 
Chile's citizens. Moreover, 
travelers' checks or other 
foreign exchange for food, 
lodging a- d miscellaneous 
expenses is doled out in 
strict quotas, depending 
on the traveler's destina¬ 
tion, A maximum of $350 
is allowed pc'r year per 
traveler. 

Before he can buy a 
ticket, an aspiring Chilean 
traveler must get a clear¬ 
ance from the Finance 
Ministry certifying that he 
is up to date in his income 
tax payments. This was al¬ 
ways a requirement, but it 


now takes three times as 
long to "process" the clear- , 
ance as it used to. 

The would-be traveler 
must, also get someone to 
guarantee in writing that 
he will be responsible for 
all tax. debts accruing to 
the traveler while the lat¬ 
ter is out of the country. 
This requirement is also 
standard, hut now a guar¬ 
antor must be in a higher 
tax bracket than the trave¬ 
ler. A recent top-bracket 
voyager had to get six 
joint guarantors before he 
was able to leave the coun- 

try. , 

Under a new procedure, 
the traveler must demon¬ 
strate that he can afford 
his pi'oposed tiip. If his in- 
come, as shown on his tax 
return, does not prove he 
is clearly able to afford to 
travel, he must explain 
where he plans to get. the 
money to pay for his jour¬ 
ney. This measure dis¬ 
courages wanderlust in 
many who would rather 
let sleeping tax inspectors 


lie. 

Even after clearing 
?wav the red tape and get¬ 
ting* his ticket and slender 
book of travelers' checks, 
the journey taker h a s 
a final hurdle to cross. His 
luggage is inspected at the 
airport to make sure lie is 
not. departing with heir¬ 
looms, works of art, tire ■ 
family silver, unreasona¬ 
ble amounts of personal 
jewelry or any money not 
strictly accounted for. 

An opposition newspa¬ 
per recently complained 
that (.’bile's Marxist-or¬ 
iented regime applied hob¬ 
bles indiscriminately to 
citizens going abroad for 
business, educational and 
health reasons as well as 
to those traveling purely 
for p I e n s u r e. it a 1 s o 
charged that, government, 
functionaries enjoyed priv¬ 
ileged travel status in 
spite of pre-election prom¬ 
ises to hold official junket¬ 
ing to a drastic minimum. 

Travel Business Off 
. Wlntevc v the com¬ 


plaints, the restrictions j 
are having their effect, : 
borne travel agencies re¬ 
port business off up to 
Opr,',, and all international 
airlines agree that travel 
out of Chile is down. Near¬ 
ly a year ago one of the 
latter made, a load projec¬ 
tion for 1972, missing 
eventual reality by 85$. 

Another carrier, which 
docs not fly to Chile but 
maintains a sales and ser¬ 
vice office here, suspended 
sales and will keep its of¬ 
fice open on a reduced 
basis. 

If reports published here 
are true, Aeroflot, the So¬ 
viet Union's civil aviation 
company, is undiscour* 
aged by the trend. Accord¬ 
ing to news dispatches 
from Cuba and Russia, 

> Aeroflot will begin sched- 
; uled service between Mos- 
; cow and Santiago on Nov. 

4, flying one round trip 
I weekly with intermediate 
| stops at Rabat, Havana 
j and Lima, Peru. 
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Santiago, Chile </p>—President 
Salvador Allende’s leftist gov¬ 
ernment last night-decreed a 
: curfew in Santiago province in 
1 an effort to calm a week ot 
protests and sporadic street 
violence. 

Mr. Allende told copper mine 
officials that Chile’s unrest 
could bring “a civil war. ’ 

The midnight-to-6 A.M "ur- 
few was imposed at the u of 
a day of continuing uri st in 
which police battled r mon- 
strators with tear gas anci 
Chile’s political conflict sharp¬ 
ened. 

The government, despite the 
dissatisfaction, also banned the 
sale of beef in markets and 
restaurants uni. December. 
Beef, scarce for more than a 
year, previously was allowed 
to he sold on weekends only. 
That and similar consumer -re¬ 
strictions have provoked wide¬ 
spread discontent among 
housewives who find little left 
to buy. 

The curfew announcement 


was read over a nationwide 
rsttlo network controlled by 
the government. It warned 
that military sentries and po¬ 
lice aatrols have here wat»r* 
to -hoot at anyone d'r«jhey ii ; 
curl .w regulations. 

The Allende administration 
ordered the curfew 'ter bus 
line owners threatened to join 
protest strikes by shopkeepers, 
truckers, students, bank 
clerks, engineers, c: pper mine 
supervisors and merchant 
marine personnel. 

Incidents of violence in¬ 
creased. The national truckers 
strike, which touched off the 
wave of anti-government pro¬ 
test last week, gained support 
.despite official warning that 
[such action was seditious. 

Luis Corvalan, secretary 
general of the Communist 
party, declared that the strikes 
and violence were amounting 
to “a civilian coup d’etat’ 
against the government of Dr. 
Allende, Chile’s Marxist Presi¬ 
dent. 


Another Chilean province, 
Aconcagua, just north of San¬ 
tiago, was declared under a 
state of emergency, a form of 
martial law. Now 18 of the 
country’s 25 provinces, includ¬ 
ing the capital, are subject to 
state of emergency restric¬ 
tions 

The police fired dozens of 
tear gas canisters in do>v V wn 
Santigo to break up g -ups of 
Marxists and anH-M.xisls. 

Riot trucks swept the streets 
with high-pressure streams of 
water to disperse the demon¬ 
strators. 

For ;he second day in a row, 
a section of railroad track link¬ 
ing Santiago with the Pacific 
coast was blown up by terror- 
ists. ' 

Shots were fired at a truck 
carrying food to the capital 
from Valparaiso, Chile’s main 
port A Molotov cocktail 
thrown from a passing car 
barely missed a suburban San- 

^HigtT'school students, and 


many bank employes joined 
the striking truckers and a 
strike by sympathizing shop¬ 
keepers. Doctors and dentists 
announced a 48-hour strike be¬ 
ginning today. 

Captains of the Compania 
Sud Americana de Vapores, a 
Chilean steamship line, an¬ 
nounced they would stage a 
48-hour strike. This meant par- ( 
alyzing a dozen Chilean mer¬ 
chant ships in ports around the 
world. 

The trucking strike began 
after talks collapsed beween 
the Confederation of Truck 
Owners and Dr. Allende s left-1 
ist coalition, which includes 
Communists and Socialists, j 
The truckers wanted higher 
cargo rates and objected to 
formation of a state-controlled 
trucking company in southern 

Chile. . , . 

The increasing support tor 
the week-long truckers strike 
has taken on wider antigovern¬ 
ment tones, including open 
abuse of police and the Army, 
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VOIX OUVRIERE, Geneva 
1$ August 1972 


Declaration du BP du PCI 




Le Bureau politique du Parti communiste italien a public*, la semairce derniere, 
un communique adopte par lui. Ce communique ayant ele cite pr<ruellement et 
eommente, nous jugeons bon de le pubiier ira-extenso. 

II a la teneur suivanto : 


« L’ouverture, en Tchecoslovaquie, 
dune serie de proces politiques — 
dont quelques-uns se sont deja termi- 
nes par de lourdes condemnations — 
souleve de nouveaux et graves proble- 
mes sur la situation existant dans ce 
pays a quatre ans de ('intervention mili- 
taire d'aout 1968 et sur les principes 
de base de la construction du socia¬ 
lisms. II s'agit de questions qui ne peu- 
vent pas ne pas toucher tout parti com¬ 
muniste et sur lesquelles e’est done un 
devoir legitime, en I'absence, entr'au- 
tres d'informations completes et dupli¬ 
cations de nature a persuader, de sou- 
lever des reserves, tout en se refusant 
a s'ingerer dans la vie interne d'un au¬ 
tre pays et etant clair que chaque parti 
porte la responsabilite de ses propres 
actes et de ses propres positions. 

Le Parti communiste italien par ses 
organes dirigeants et sa presse et aus- 
si, de la maniere ia plus nette, par ses 
deux derniers congres, a affirme et re- 
pete ses points de vue, tant sur la 
crise tchecoslovaque que sur les pro- 
blemes generaux de la democratie so- 
cialiste. Mais le recent recours aux me- 
thodes de poursuites judiciaires - a 
I’egard d'hommes qui furent, jusqu'en 
1968, des porte-paroie qualifies du Parti 
communiste et de la culture tchecoslo¬ 
vaque et qui d'autre part etaient deja 
prives de toute possibility d'intervenir 
dans la vie publique et eloignes de 
leurs travaux professionnels. attire (’at¬ 
tention sur la gravite durable de la si¬ 
tuation en Tchecoslovaquie. II est part.1- 
culierement grave de poursuivre une lo- 
gique de revanche, sur tous les plans 
et a fond a I’endroit de ceux qui defen- 
daient le « nouveau cours - politique qui 
s'est affirme en Tchecoslovaquie en 
1968. C'est de tout cela que resulte le 
dissentiment renouvele et la reprobation 
que le Bureau politique du PCI entend 
manifester. 

En ce qui concerne les proces re- 
cents, en fait, on n'a pas fart connaitre 
le contenu concret des positions soute- 
nuos par les accuses, pas plus que les' 
actes accomplis par eux. En outre, la 
reference aux lois regissont la Republi- 
que tchecoslovaque ne resout pas la 
question de savoir comment soqt reelle- 
ment garanties les libertes d'opinion et 
d'exprension. On voit ainsi opparaitre a 
la lumiere, une fois de plus et comme 
d’importantes questions de principe — 


specialement quand on a depasse la 
phase dramatique do I'avenement et de 
la consolidation d'un processus de 
transformation revolutionnaire de la so- 
ciPte — les questions du plein respect 
de la legality socialiste, qui comporte 
'(’exclusion des del its d'opinion, la pu¬ 
blicity des proces et, pius encore, la 
confrontation politique et ideologique ou- 
verte pour vaincre des positions reeile- 
ment negatives et dangereuses, Sur ce 
terrain aussi, il faut confirmer la supe¬ 
riority historique du socialisme dej& de- 
montree lumineusement dans tant de 
pays, sur toutes les formes du regime 
capitaliste et de la democratie bour- 
geoise. Les communfstes italiens reaffir¬ 
med de la maniere la plus nette, leur 
voJonte d’ouvrir la vote en Italic, — en¬ 
semble avec les autres forces d’orienta- 
tlon socialiste — a ia construction d'une 
society nouvelle dans iaquelle puisse se 
developper tout le riche patrimoine des 
traditions et des conquetes democratl- 
ques de notre peuple et dans Iaquelle 
la plus large et ia plus active interven¬ 
tion des masses, la pleine garantie de 
la liberty d'opinion et d’expression, la 
methode ^lu debat et de ia lutte politi¬ 
que et ideologique ouverte. 

Dans le meme temps, le Bureau poli¬ 
tique du PCI repousse avec fermete les 
grossieres deformations et les attaques 
anticommunistes cfes forces de droite et 
des groupes qui. depuis vingt cinq ansi 
gouvernent I'ltalie. 

A ces derniers il suffit de repondre 
eeci : par les odieuses tendances a I'ar- 
bitraire et a la repression, dont ils te- 
moignent avec tant d'obstlnation, par les 
formes les plus variees du scandale des 
procedures judiciaires qui prolongent au 
dela de toutes limites la detention pre¬ 
ventive et par le recours aux normes 
des codes fascistes pour la repression 
de delfts d'opinion, par leurs silences 
complices et par les services qu'iis of- 
frent eux-memes aux pires entreprises 
d'oppression et de guerre que la politi¬ 
que des classes dirigeantes capitalistes 
et del'imperialisme dingo dans le mondo 
il leur manque toute justification politi¬ 
que et morale pour s'eriger en tuteurs 
des principes democratiques et en cen- 
seur des experiences tourmentees des 
pays socialistes. 

Le Bureau politique 
du Parti communiste italien 
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L'HUMANITE, Paris 
28 August 1972 


L'HUMANITE COUNTERS HUSAK REMARKS ON PRAGUE TRIALS 


In a speech delivered in Bratislava on 26 August Gustav Husak, Czecho- 1 
Slovak Communist Party Central Committee general secretary, referred, among 
other things, to the sentences recently passed in his country. 

"Our tribunals," he said, "have been obliged to punish several 
dozen people who violated the republic’s laws.." 

Let us recall what our party's Politburo declared,, among other 
things, on 28 July 1972 with reference to this: 

"Whenever forces hostile to socialism, be they internal or 
external, resort to really subversive methods and whenever they resort 
to violence or sabotage, it is both just and necessary that they be 
subjected to the rigors of the law.„.. 

"However, whenever it is a question of political and ideological 
opposition, we believe it right to act by means of an intensive 
political and ideological struggle waged with the support of 
workers and popular masses to defeat and isolate enemies of socialism." 

Furthermore; Gustav Husak expressed his sorrow that "certain 
representatives of Western progressive forces" had adopted, with 
reference to this, an attitude which, he said, "cannot help the 
common class struggle." 

Let us, therefore, state that the ?CF abides by both the letter 
and the spirit of the declaration adoped at the June 1969 communist 
and workers parties Moscow conference wH -h said, among other things: 
"Improvement of socialist democracy, dew lopment of productive forces, 
political and cultural progress, and superiority of human and moral 
values increases and influence exerted by socialism on workers through- 
out the world and consolidates its own positions in the straggle of 
universal importance it is waging against imperialism." 


A promos cTun disnous’s 
cl© Cssnsiksv Husak 


Dans un dtscours pronone6 
samedi a Bratislava, Gustav 
Husak, secretaire Rcn6ral du 
Com id central du Parti com¬ 
munis le tchdcoslovaquc, a 6vo- 
qud notnmmenb les rdcontes 
condemnations dans son pays. 

« Nos tribunaux, a-t-il dit, 
ont ct<t obliges de ch&tier plu- 
sieurs dizaines de personnes 
qui avaient enfreint Ice lois 
de la Rcpublique. » 

Rappelons ce que le Bureau 
politique de notre Parti de- 
clarait notamment a ce pro¬ 
pos le 28 juillet dernier : 


■s Lorsquc les forces ho UJ.cs 
nu socialisme, da Cinterieur ct 
dr, VcxJcrirur, ont rrcours a 
ri.es precedes vrrUahlancnt 
stihivrsl f.x, lorsqu'ellrs remu- 
rent, it. In violence oil an sa¬ 
botage, i.l eat juste ct niecs- 
sa.irc qu'cUcs stibissent les ri- 
gucurs de la loi... 

» ... S'agissant dc Vopposi- 
tion politique ct iddologlque, 
nous considc.roius qua c’ est 
par le moyen d’une luttc poli¬ 
tique et idcalogique intense, 
vience en s’appuyant sur les 


travailleurs ct les masses pn- 
pulaircs, qu'il covrient d'i’.gir 
pour hattre. et. isnlcr les ad- 
vcrsaircs du socialisme. j> 

Gustav Husftlc s'est (Srnlo- 
mont d/'clariS pc in (I que « cer¬ 
tains repn'mutants des forces 
progress.’stes occidentales » 
aient adopts, k ce propos, une 
position qui, a-t-il dit, « ne 
pent aider a la lutte de classe 
commune ». 

Indiquons k ce propos que 
le Parti Communists Fran- 
qais s’en tient k la lettre et k 
l'esprit de la Declaration de 


la ConXfrenec de Moscou des 
Partis communisfes rt, ou- 
vriors do Juin 1 PGP qui prdrt- 
se r.nlre mil res : « T,r perfer- 
lioinirnicnt de la di'meieratie 
socialislr, I'cssor dr forces 
productivcs, les proqri's poli¬ 
tique et cultural, la supirio- 
rite des valeurs humain.es ct 
morales augmente.nt Vinfluen- 
ce cxcrcee par le socialisme 
sur les travailleurs du mondc 
entier et renforcent ses po¬ 
sitions dans la lutte de nor¬ 
tec universellc qu’il mine 
contra Vimpcrialisme. * 
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Giomi-Vie Nuove 

1972 

fWh Trials. 

A lot of people are saying it i *^ t " b 1 Sts! t Qri!e of”these 1 
that it is better not to let d J°P Rutfno. We must discuss 

tr eble, is tired old ^echoslovataa Butane. rf 

then, and talk it thro^h after hearuig^t ^ christian Democ rats, 

the fascists disguised like good g . lx government, decided 

S?er the center-left govenment tte Uvrn^colo^ ^ ^ ^ 

io »"^f spiritual SSh,. 

oftS 1 death of all freef.o* in the socialist 

countries. , 

Precisely in order that these trained ^^.^ t ^ are to serve their 
heeded, precisely so that these apes w^ wa th freedom, may no longer - 
boss, further their own carers, an t ^ say 0 ur piece, and why 

nose and posture up there -- this 1 y „ published the interview 

Z°e J*t ^ide our actions accortogg. f side? people told us 

with our friend and comrade s mrkovsky, they pointed to 

that we should "^“elfeve^, Lrtyrs who were slated to be 

punished and sent to Coventry. , (e ^ Us hed 

Naturally, we had “ “ 'J that^it was indispensable to publish 
the interview because we believed ^ & s(jcialist fighter like 

it, because we believed that ^ helr ,f U l, even to those who did not 
Smrkovsky would be both useful an P resr) ond to them with insults 
w”t”o hear them and who thought for reconciliation 

f“ him and ostracism for us. If hrs loity^pp drea dful trials, 

£d been heeded then, there would no^have^be^ the party> mT the 

S,f,SS£i " "itsSTSS ,T«SS3;~ 
SsiffiS SS-S'Uffi’SLK.. «» «• 

troops at their elbow). 

Nor is the defense of 

from the USSR becoming to the fathe lan forever stand forth 

A question of security? ,^ ^Lf^stifle’the 
SaS® 3 "e%e autonomy of a party? 

It was these s^e leaders of the ", £ **■ ™*> 

voted the end of Stalinist Bat h s to reach a more 

S the guide-state, who approved -national gh 5t theni ng the 

fervent and solid proletarian Hiternatiomli^ d summomn g 

tiS With all the socialist movements throughout tn ^ people ^ £ull 
all narty-members, all the young, all the m decision-making. 

cSMfs rs rf“SS,fsr~ ■” 

TS’i.r “ "* * 1 

socialist practice? 
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. -ary line o£ struggle which 

If we haa gone on • • , '* ^ w y ith the new reality and che 

the 20th Congress chose the legitimate revolt o£ ^ . 

new dimension in world problems, pernaps the struggle 0 £ the wording 
the young might have been a cont^anto.^ i -™gi is m, rather than 
class and its organizations, to the struggl sad consequence s 

against it, as it unfortunately turned our no ue, 
for both parties concerned. 

rvn ■f'Vii q Tnndl wVl 0 Tg no __ 

We must change our course • _ n Salism We cannot and will not font* 

freedom, and hence there is no socialism. v» their right names 

it further. Only this way can we here at home call^ ^ 

those hideous vultures who "'atespecialbr d hbertybut because they 
flowery essays on Prague, not ^“^a^deTspade can we say that 
hate socialism, only because we call a ^ but a very 

there is in the world a graveyard, it is Vietnam, where, 

real one, with millions o£ inn have not fired from countries 

not armored vehicles, which fort^tayjm c£ £lyijlg fortresses 

that claim to be friends, bu. hundr ot hered to declare war, are 

from an enemy country dia . ^ savagely exterminating an entire 

daily killing women and chi_dren, 

people. 

This is the only way in which socialism can^e^ev.r is y the 

revolutionary, eternally the standar - * to" jus Vice and happiness 

°fS y a^L C “-r e e must he viewed as the most 

precious thing we have. 


GIORNI-VIT NUOVEj Rome 
6 September 1972 


e rare . I 

(luenza neiasta J qiorn j g jorn ; non s g par- 

So chad Praga^e 5 ? obi*orio Morale, di truppe doccupa- 
zlone di me d i ogni HbertA r.ai paes. social.sK 
Anzte P'oprio pe?che non 

ascoltate quelle gazze ammae. ; P » ^ JJ. jh , eres&a 
possano piu sbracciarsi ques > etine»ndio e pc nulla la 

as “ 

STS’! 

Smr “" S £„™n =T .... lauo appll're aTl'-mm dpi 

v.rs 8 „ „ 6 

Naturalmcnte non abt -mo '' )r intervista pcrchft ritene- 
derle ed hanno preferito rispondere con a ' r ' s ' to a |, 

msMsimssi 

ISs-3i;5S ! «s 

mente politicho. 


Anode i. d»«. dl L C s r P T a u“p.S | 

vengono dall URSS non . dottobre e quello del XX , 

pm — I 

« del fS n 3es1cSr a ez Z b a e ^'quella di un popolo ' 

sopraffare I'indipendenza, ,a ItbertS d. un pop « 

mia di un partito? aciniRSS a votare in queilo - 

Pr.no quest'. stess. dingent dell URS^a v |g 

storico congresso la linei de m m approvare vie nazionalt ; 
c’ti! p.'tito e dello Sia 9 . ’ cniido Internazionalismo 

ch . „; 

Z £K jr =“”.“r:“{siitr eV ' ,0PP ° 4 

avvenuto con dann degl. uni e 9^ s c i( . ada dove non c & ,. 
Bisogna cambjare strada Su qu^ vi p0 ssiamo, ■ 

iibertft, e per:-«ft non cb ' sa | nm0 qui da noi, / 

non vi vogtiamo scyuiro. orr i,ij CO rvi cho lanno spocioli 
ciiinrnarc col ioro nemo f p raga non porch* 

trasmiisioni P n, J ,n ° ® |^ 0 H soclalis.no. solo per- , 

amaro la libcrld ma poreh* «« mo 'i .o che ^ no) mon . 

ch4 diciatno pane al P an ® . nnc ho raalo con milioni 

do un obitono non solo .not 11 - ™ carrl nrmati 

di morli innocent, ed ft H Vietnam ^ ^ ^ cho s , . 

ctio lortunatamunto non h. '. , jj ( 0r ( 0 zzo volantl 

d.cono amici, ma ccnt.naia e acppure SC omodealo a 

dichiarare^guerra!'uccidono quotidianamcnlc donne o bam- 

1 S *. :r,e«o5“dS conoiderarsl o M . p.d 

cho mu. it mater.aic p.U preriOuO. Uiisso 
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Friheten 

Oslo, 18-23 September 1972 


Criticism of Prague Trials Defended 

In a lengthy article in issue 36 of Friheten 

V. Davidson expressed his 
disagreement with the appraisal made by the Norwegian CP and other 
western Communist parties of the trials held in Prague and Brno this 
summer in which men who were leaders during the Dubcek period received 
long prison sentences for "anti-socialist activities." He sharply 
criticized the comments made by the undersigned in particular. Of 
course Davidsen has a perfect right to present his •'dews without 
interference on the part of the editors. And if die only thing 
involved was his defense of the sentences in Plague and Brno, his 
criticism of the Norwegian CP and other Communist parties for having 
taken a different stand, then we would have refrained from making 
any comment. 

But Davidsen's article contains substantially more than that and 
this seems to be his main point. For example, it is not very comradely 
behavior --to put it mildly --to call party comrades who do not share 
his views doubtful Communists, Communists he would prefer to put in 
quotation marks! This method of debate has not been unknown in the 
party in the past, of course, but we had hoped that we had seen the 
last of it now. And it makes a reply not only justified but necessary. 

Concrete Information? 

It is not true, Davidsen claims, that we who write for Friheten 
have received no concrete information about what the defendants in Prague 
and Brno were sentenced for. Davidsen himself -- "and others along 
with me who do not possess KAS's perspective have received heaps of 
correct information, so that we can be certain that we know the concrete 
facts" --he says. In that case V.D. should send his information in 
to the editors who are very interested. Unless, that is, the information 
has the following background -- that the way the bourgeois authorities 
have dealt with the trials in Czechoslovakia is, as V.D. maintains, 

"more than enough proof that the sentences were correct and just." 

In which case the "information" is really concrete, isn't it? 

And what about our information? The editors of Friheten receive 
daily Soviet, Prench, German, English, and other party newspapers. 

None has said anything concrete about the famous trials quite simply 
because Prague has not provided an explanation. Those sentenced have 
carried out "anti-socialist activities" but what kind and how is still 
unknown. The Soviet press which because of its contacts with the 
Czechs should come the closest to giving us concrete information has 
given us the least. 

We must also put a stop to another assertion by V.D., namely that 
"KAS and the Norwegian CP, furthermore, completely support the men of 
the Dubcek era." No, V.D., only once in its postwar history has the 
Norwegian CP refused to recognize the central committee of a brother 
party. To be sure that was long ago, but it was quite an embarrassing 
episode for our party in the end --it happened to be the Yugoslavian 
party! Since then, as a matter of principle, the Norwegian CP has 
never tried to intervene in the internal affairs of a brother party 
just as we have resisted outside attempts to intervene in ours. 
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as ^f r as I c i r nally, V„B= *s claim is just 

as raise. I knew ho me or tne r.e.i of the Dubcek era than did any 
alert newspaper reader at 'chat time. The thorough, evaluation the 
zech party later made or ‘diem and : coir political weaknesses appears 
to me to be factual and correct. Besides that 1 ha/e on every 
possible occasion sought further information from Czech and Slovak 
comrades when I met them in their own country or ir. other socialist 
countries abroad. But it is the treatment of these former party 
leaders, or some of them* that has led me to react: sharply cnce in a 
wnixe. During the trials, for example. 

Socialist Democracy 

What did the charges involve? Wot the activities of the accused 
during the period when Dubcek led the party but their opposition to the 
new party leadership since that time. That is whet is being concealed 
Dehind the concept of "anti-socialist activities." And this is 
precisely where western Communist parties have a different concept 
of socialist democracy than Prague does. Our French comrades maintain 
that there must be complete freedom of speech not only for divergent 
opinions within the party itself bu also for opponents of the party 
as long as violent means or sabotage are not employed. That is 
socialist democracy. The party itself must be strong enough ideologically 
to convince the masses of the correct noxitical line., that of the 
party majority or that of the dissenters. The parry muse be strong 
enough ideologically to isolate its opponents. Such a socialist 
democracy is in the spirit of the Moscow declaration, the French CP 
goes on to say and in nry opinion they a-r mite correct. 

French CP and Communism 

But it appears that V.D. has little respect for the French CP. 

The party has distorted the Moscow declaration, he says and is not 
really a Communist party at all. Proof? The French CP's joint election 
program with the Social Democrats --a t Humph for unity activity in 
the French labor movement after 14 years r£ hard work, an event which the 
Soviet press in particular has praised ;.he French CP for. The proven 
French CP was tne way I characterized party. V.D. does not agree, 
he puts the word "proven" in quo tat '<*" arks and tries in every way to 
diminish it. It is probably not wortc the trouble to try to explain 
to him what I mean, so I will let fiat go. He must also know that in 
this article he is quite or*, a level with the worst "leftist" extremists 
in French politics who sHraid to state that the French CP itself 

is the principal enemy. 


Or doesn’t he know tl 


Jifil 


W:v 


niiHErn, Oslo 

13-25 September ;_972 


V. Davss.-ien har i et iengre Bmo det gjaldt, bans k itikk har v»rt ukjont i partiet men 
innlegg e Criheien nr. 36 ut- mot NKP og ovrige X? for a| som vi hapet vi hadde sett slut- 
trykt sin dype uenigliet rr.cd ha inntatt et a- et stand-' ten pa na. Oe da bHr et tiisvar 


trylct sin dype uenigliet rr.cd 
den vurdering som NKP og 
ovrige vestiige KP liar tart 
til rettssalcene i Praha og 
Brno i sommer, og der ! <=« 
dende mehn fra DubceSe J > 
den fi!d< lanye fengselsstraf- 


enhver 'kommentar. 


Av KaS 


r ‘>'t stand- 1 ten pa na. Og da bHr et tilsvar 
a spart oss ikke bare berettiget, men n0d- 


Xonkrets jnformasjoner? 

Det er ikke rlktig, hevder VD, 

clen fikk lantie fenciselsstraf- Men DavSdsensinnlegginnehol- at vi ( som skr£ver i Frihelenikke 
fer for «antiso*iali< 5 ti«;k virk- der noe vesentlig mer og har faff, konkreteopplysninger 
somhetn Cam-Ire .np.i.u dot synes a vaere hovedsakei for om hva de tiitalte fra Praha og 
fTr imiS spesielt er f.eks. ennoeuka- Brno We dd ™t for. VD selv - 

r en laid mov meratslig framferd- mildt "og flere mec? meg, som lkkekan 

undertegnedes kommentar. S3st _ sarn t i( jig £ framstlle ha de " oversikt som KAS har, 
Vel, det .er selvsagt Davsd- partifeller som ikke deler bans * lar i®tt riktige lnformasjoner 
sens soleldare rett S fa fram syn sorntvilsommekommunister, * haugevis slik at vi med sikker- 
Sl'tt syn, uten enhver hale, kommunister han heist villesette het vet konkret — ", pastar 
fra redaksjonens side. Og 1 anf«Srselstegn< Det er jo en ban. I sa fall VD, send inn dine 
var det bare hans forsvar debatl-metode som til tider Ikke jnformasjoner til redaksjonen, 
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fdlgende bakgrunn: de borgerlige 
nyhelsmedins liehandlingav retts- 
sakeno i Tsjekkoslovakia som 
if0lge VD " er mer enn gode nok 
beviser pa at dommene er riktige 
og retlferdige". Da blir jo"infor- 
masjonene" vlrkellg konkrete, 
ikke sant? 

Og vare Informasjoner da? 
Frihetens redaksjon mottar dag- 
lig sovjetisk, fransk, lysk, en- 
gelsk og annen partipresse. In¬ 
gen har hattnoekonkret om de fa- 
mdse reltssakene, ganske enkelt 
fordi det ikke er blitt opplyst fra 
Praha. De ddmte har drevet | 
"antisosialistisk virksomhet", 
men hva slags og hvordan er 
fortsatt ukjent. Sovjetpressen, 
som gjennom sine forbindelser 
med den tsjekkoslovakiske bur- 
de vairc den mermesle til a gi 
oss konkrete opplysninger, gjdr 
det aller minst. 

Vi ma ogsa arrestere en annen 
pastand fra VD, nemlig den at 
"KAS og NKP fremdeles 
helt og fullt" gar inn for 
Dubcek-tidens menn.Nei, 
VD, en eneste gang i sin etter- 
krigs-bistorie har NKP nektet 
a godkjenne et broderpartis sen- 
tralstyre. Det er rett nok lenge 
siden, men det ble en temmelig 
flau h'istorie for vart parti til 
slutt — det gjaldt nemlig det Jugo- 
slavlske partiet! Siden har NKP 
av prinsippielle grunner aldri 
forsdkt k blande seg inn i broder- 
partiers indre saker, like sa vel 
som vi har aw 1 st fors 0 k pa inn- 
blanding utenfra i vare egne. 


Og hva meg selv angar, er VDs 
pastand like gal. Om Dubcek-ti¬ 
dens menn visste jeg ikke mer 
enn enhver oppmerksom avis- 
leser I sin tid gjorde. Det tsjek¬ 
koslovakiske partiets grundige 
vurderi.ng av dem og deres poli- 
tiske svakheter siden, forekom- 
mer meg sakiig og riktig. 
Dertil har jeg ikke latt et eneste 
hpve ga fra meg til a spke videre 
opplysning fra tsjekkiske og slo- 
vakiske kamerater nar Jeg (raff 
pa dem, i deres hjemland ellei i 
et annet sosialistisk utland. Men 
det er behandlingen av dlsse 
tidligere lederne i partiet, el- 
ler enkelte av dem, som har fatt 
meg lil a reagere skarpt en gang 
i blant. Som na under prosessene 
f.eks. 

Sosialistislt douiolirati 

Pva gjaldt a nk la gene? lie gjaldt 
ikke f I.- * (iliaitas virksonitid fin¬ 
der Dnbn'ks ledelse av partlel, 
men deres opposisjon mot den i 
nye partiledelsen siden. Det er 
dette som skjuler seg bakbegre- 
pet "antisosialistisk virksomhet", 
Qg neltopp her er det KP i 
vest vurderer begrepet sosialist¬ 
isk demokrati annerledes enn 
f.eks. Praha. Vare franske kame¬ 
rater hevder at det ma va?re full 
ytringsfrihet Ikke bare fordiver- 
gerende menjnger i selve partiet, 
men ogsa for partiets motslan-. 
dere safremt ikke voldsmidler 
eller sabotasje tas ibruk. Dette 
ersosialisti.sk demokra¬ 
ti. Partiet ma selv vaere ideof 


loglsk sterkt nok til a over- 
bevise ma^sene om den rik¬ 
tige politiske linjen, partiflertal- 
lets eller dissenternes. Partiet 
ma vaere sterkt nok ideologisk 
tilaisolere sine motstan- 
dere, Et slikt sosialistisk de- 
' mokrati er i Moskva-erkljer- 
ingens and, sier FKP videre, og 
etter min mening med full rett 

FKP og kommunismen 
Men FKP har VD llten respekt 
for, later det til. Partiet har gilt 
Moskva-erkla?rlngen "pa baten" 
slcr han, og er egentlig lntet 
kommunlstisk parti. Bevlset? 
Det er FKPs felles valg- 
program med soslaldemc- 
kratene — en seier for 
enhetsarbeidet i fransk 
arbelderbevegelse etter 
14 ars seigt arbetd, en 
beglvenhet som Ikke minst sov¬ 
jetpressen har rost FKP for, 
Det pr0vede franske KP var 
min karakteristikk av dette par¬ 
tiet. VD er ikke enig, han setter 
ordet "prpvede" i anf 0 rsel og s 0 - 
ker a^redusere det pa alle vis. 
Det er sikkert spilt m0yeapr0ve 
a forklare ham hva jeg nvener, 
sa jeg lar det vsere. Han vet vel 
ogsa at han i dette stykke er 
helt pa linje med de ver¬ 
sts "venstre"-ekstremis- 
ter i fransk polillkk som 
ikke er redd for k er- 
klajre at FKP er selve 
hovedfienden. 

Eller vet han det kanskje ikke? 


/ 
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